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The purpose of any institution of learning, whether of high or 
of low degree, is, if I understand it aright, to contribute a defined 
amount to the education of the boy or girl, man or woman, who 
may enter its doors. It should have a prescribed plane and area 
of work ; it should have a settled method ; it should be expected 
to apply this method, within its own field, to the presentation, by 
the best of known processes, of the most important facts and 
principles of those branches of learning which constitute its 
special province. 

The education of the boy or the girl, of the man or the woman, 
may be said to consist of so much of knowledge of the sciences, 
the literatures, and the arts as the individual finds it practicable 
to obtain, by the application of time and thought and study, in 
hours set apart from those of toil and compulsory occupation. 
Its purpose is two-fold :—so to exercise the mental faculties and 
powers as to confer upon the mind capacity for easy and exten- 
sive gain of both culture and knowledge; and to endow it with 
learning and wisdom—for these are not the same. Culture and 
wisdom are the highest fruits of education, grafted upon natural 
talent and power, and, well developed, constituting such charac- 
ter as has been respected and admired in every age of the world. 
Knowledge is needful and learning is admirable and desirable, to 
make life successful and to yield substance for enjoyment; but, 
apart from culture and wisdom, they fail of their purpose and life 
falls short of its aim. 


* Opening the discussion on Technical Education, Chicago, July 26. 
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From university to primary school and kindergarten, through- 
out the whole range of human knowledge and of systematically 
given instruction, every element of the educational structure has 
its own special place and purpose, contributing to the final and 
complete result; but the plan and the scope of these elements 
may differ widely. The university, if it be a real university, 
must present to its students the opportunity to become acquainted 
with the elements, at least, of all the sciences, all the literatures, 
and all the arts which contemporary life and modern civilization 
rest upon or imply familiarity with. The primary school usually 
only makes a beginning, as do all the elementary schools, in 
teaching the child how to begin to learn by study, and furnishes 
the first necessary tools for that trade. The kindergarten teaches 
the child how to learn by observation and direct experiment; it 
is the child’s laboratory of applied science. Butevery school and 
every college and all universities should combine the methods of 
the conventional primary school with those of the kindergarten. 
Study, observation, experimental processes and methods, must all 
unite to produce the most perfect work, in primary school, second- 
ary school, college and university alike, and whether giving the 
elements and tools of education, the manual exercise required for 
higher work, or the facts and data and principles of the sciences be 
the purpose of the school. 

But the man must be educated for his coming life, and the lives 
of men differ. Education, therefore, while having the same gen- 
eral object with all, the cultivation of the powers of the individ- 
ual and the communication of knowledge and culture, must be 
given somewhat different directions, and must cover somewhat 
different fields, for different men, if it is to do its most perfect 
work on every individual. The man who is independent of com- 
pulsory labor, and who may, with reasonable confidence, look 
forward to a life of his own choice and making, will desire cul- 
ture, learning, and accomplishments. The youth growing up in 
the home of the working man, without fortune or reasonable ex- 
pectation of ever securing even a competence, compelled to look 
forward to a life of constant and perhaps arduous labor, subject 
to a competition from neighbors or, often, from working men 
thousands of miles away, needs, first of all, that knowledge and 
training which will enable him to hold his own and make sure of 
subsistence and freedom from privation for his family and himself. 
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The average citizen, with such capital as a generation or two of 
industry and skill may have laid aside for him, free to give time 
and money for such education as can be given him before the ap- 
proach of manhood brings with it the cares and responsibilities 
of his later working life, seeks, if he be wise, first the insurance 
against failure in his vocation, next such culture and such knowl- 
edge as he may gain therewith, as a part of or in connection with 
his preparation for his life work. Finally, the well-to-do citi- 
zen possessing competence, but not wealth, seeks for his son or his 
daughter a scientific training for a profession, and a culture befit- 
ting his station in life,—the first the essential, the last the most de- 
sired. Every citizen asks the privilege and claims the right to 
secure as much of necessary preparation for the future of his life 
and as much of that culture which zs life as time, means, and nat- 
ral capacity may permit him fairly to demand. 

It was long ago recognized by statesmen and men of mind that 
one of the first duties of the state is to make sure a fitting educa- 
tion of the people of the state by providing elementary schools for 
all who choose to avail themselves of them. It was also early ad- 
mitted that a system of useful elementary education presupposes 
higher institutions of learning in which the teachers of those 
schools may be prepared for their work, and in which all the learn- 
ing of the time may be preserved and given fullest opportunity for 
extension and expansion. It is now well understood by all intel- 
ligent men that the state must, to insure the highest prosperity 
and enlightenment of its people, directly or indirectly, by legisla- 
tion or through the stimulated or spontaneous liberality of its 
wealthy men, superpose secondary schools upon primary, colleges 
upon the schools, and must place universities at the apex of the 
structure. ‘The great States of the West have their State univer- 
sities ; the old States of the East have their Harvard and their 
Yale and Brown and Amherst and Williams, at once monuments 
to great and statesmanlike citizens among the wealthy classes, 
and capsheaves of their educational systems. No State so poor 
and sparsely populated, no statesman so weak and narrow, as to 
refuse to build to the very peak of the pyramid. In fact, it is 
often asserted that the true statesman, like Washington and Jef- 
ferson, Madison and the Adamses, makes the university the 
foundation, the secondary schools the bedy, and the primary 
schools the supported apex of the system; the whole resting 
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safely and firmly, if properly constructed, upon a solid and broad 
foundation of deepest wisdom and greatest learning. 

The state must build foundation as well as superstructure and 
every part of each, if completeness and solidity and permanence 
are to be made sure. Only the state, as it seems to me, can main- 
tain permanently, certainly, and in efficient, continuous, and 
steady operation, any single element of this organization ; and 
only the state can construct and maintain it in symmetry and 
completeness and build solidly and durably the whole great struc- 
ture. Private contributions to this purpose and object are too un- 
certain, irregular in amount, and sporadic in time and distribu- 
tion, to give that regularity of income or that certainty of any 
income at all which is an essential element of steady and produc- 
tive work. Regularity and sufficiency of income, assured by a 
fixed taxation, as illustrated in our western States, in many in- 
stances, is probably the best insurance of life, of continuous 
growth, and of uninterrupted usefulness of the educational sys- 
tem. 


The following facts give some idea of the magnitude of the task 
to be assumed, and of the impracticability of securing permanence 
of an educational system by private effort, even were it possible 
that private liberality and private activity could give the system 
form and coherent and symmetrical growth. 

The United States constitute a nation of about 65,000,000 of 
people. Of these, three-fifths, about 40,000,000, are minors, and 
a large fraction of them demand and need instruction in schools 
of higher and lower degree. In their education, 300,000 teachers 
are engaged in 200,000 schools, and about $100,000,000 per an- 
num are paid for the work. The States usually expend about $25 
per capita, and some of the cities about $35, for elementary in- 
struction alone. The federal government has given over 150,000, - 
ooo acres of public lands to this object, and the States have often 
assigned the first and largest apportionments of their own public 
lands to their departments of education. In some cases, single 
institutions have greatly profited by this policy ; but as a rule, 
education is conducted, in the higher departments, with a most 
frugal hand. 


Culture and scientific training for the practical man are the two 
purposes of all schemes of education of the individual citizen. 
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But their order and extent, and their relative importance and 
magnitude, must depend upon the position in life of the individual, 
rather than upon his choice or their natural and logical sequence. 
The proper and logical order would be, first culture, then profes- 
sional training, first the awakening and strengthening of the 
mind, then its application to the purposes of culture, then its 
practical employment in acquiring and practising the chosen vo- 
cation, whether that of the engineer who builds, the artist who 
adorns, the man of letters who entertains and enlightens, the 
jurist who interprets the law, or the physician or the clergyman 
who ministers to bodies or to minds diseased, or even that of the 
man of leisure whose profession is that of the accomplished man 
of a society of culture. Every intelligent citizen desires for his 
children so much of culture as his time and means permit him to 
give them ; his means determine to what extent he must abridge 
the culture studies, and compulsorily antedate the best time for 
entrance upon the studies having practical application in the life 
of the bread-winner. For people of wealth, twenty years of 
culture and five of professional study may be none too extensive 
a course ; but the citizen of moderate means must at least termi- 
nate his son’s studies at twenty-one, and, if he is to have a pro- 
fessional training, it must commence at sixteen or seventeen ; 
while the so-called ‘‘ industrial classes’’ must send their offspring 
out into the world to earn their own living while still children. It 
thus happens that the edncation of the people must, in the main, 
be such as will give them technological training, with, incidental- 
ly, so much of culture as can be offered without detriment to their 
preparation for the work that must probably be theirs for life. 
We have here the reason at once for a complete and perfect sys- 
tem of education by the state, and for the organization of special 
manual training, trade, and professional schools. 


Our school and college curricula have hitherto been—and are 
still in fact—vastly too exclusively literary to meet the needs of 
the people and of the country. We have made hardly a begin- 
ning in the building of that great system of industrial training, 
supplementing education, which must, if we are to survive in the 
industrial rivalry of the nations, soon be made to constitute an 
important and extensive division of the State and of the national 
educational structure.* 


-* Technical Education,—by the writer. Trans. A. S. M. E., 1893. 
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It is this aspect of the case which makes the introduction and 
perfection of technical education in our own country, and its de- 
velopment as a part of a State and national system, matters of su- 
preme importance to the people and to the nation. Unless our 
people are at once more intelligent and better trained in their pro- 
ductive vocations than those of other nations, they must be con- 
tent to settle to a lower level and there remain. 

Technical education and technological schools thus constitute 
for us the most important of all current topics and subjects, in 
connection with educational work and development in this 
country. The foundation of technical schools of all grades, from 
the kindergarten and the purely manual training schools, to the 
special trade schools and the higher schools of engineering, agri- 
culture, architecture, and art, is the essential and pressing duty 
of the hour. Their organization and their incorporation into the 
great educational system of State and nation constitutes the grand- 
est problem of the time, for educator, patriotic citizen, and states- 
man alike, and the questions: To what extent and in what form 
should our educational system include technical schools? How 
shall their distribution among the various vocations and _profes- 
sions be symmetrically effected? ‘To what extent and in what 
manner should the state sustain them? and What are the defi- 
ciencies in number, curriculum, and method, of the schools al- 
ready established? are those of the hour. These constitute 
the great problems of the citizen, the educator, the legis- 
lator, and the statesman of our time. Such questions as these 
demand discussion and action, imperatively and continuously. 
They are more pressing and vital than those of tariff or currency, 
annexation of adjacent provinces or choice of gold or silver, 
iron or copper, for our coinage. Ecouomical errors of the 
latter sort may isolate us from the rest of the world; but errors 
in the moral and intellectual or the technical training of the peo- 
ple may make home life less satisfying. 

The magnitude of the demand for technical instruction in the 
United States is greater than is usually supposed, and the real 
need—which vastly exceeds the demand—is far beyond the or- 
dinary estimates of even the educator engaged in this special 
work. ‘The writer has estimated that, were the United States, as 
a whole, to provide as liberally for the technical education of its 
people as do some of the provinces of France, and of Germany, 


especially, there would be established : 
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Twenty technical universities, having in their schools of en- 
gineering and higher technics, fifty instructors and 500 pupils 
each. 

Fifty trade schools and colleges, of twenty instructors and 300 
students each. 

Two thousand technical high schools, or manual training 
schools, of ten instructors and 200 pupils each. 

That is to say, there should be in the United States to-day 
1000 university professors and instructors and 10,000 students un- 
der their tuition studying the highest branches of technical work ; 
there should be 1000 college professors and 15,000 pupils in trade 
schools, studying for superior positions in the arts ; 20,000 teach- 
ers engaged in trade and manual training schools instructing pu- 
pils, 400,000 in number, proposing to become skilled workmen. 
We have in this country 10,000,000 families among which are at 
least 1,300,000 boys who should be in the latter class of schools. 
The cost of such education would be, per annum, about fifty cents 
per inhabitant additional to the present school tax, and in the 
shops of these schools less than $100 per student, and under $300 
per annum per student for total costs of higher education. 

We need, in every State, a technical university, or a technical 
school side to a university, in which the highest possible grade 
of professional school shall be maintained, and for all the profes- 
sions based upon learning. Law and Engineering, Medicine 
and Architecture, Theology and Agriculture, all have their 
scientific basis, and their highest provinces and grandest fields lie 
where only the highest scientific training and widest knowledge 
can make them satisfactorily productive of good. Their courses 
should be precisely adapted to the presentation of all modern 
science, and the best of contemporary practice, to educated and 
well-prepared discipies, by the great leaders of each. ‘That 
only can be rightly called a learned profession which demands of 
all of its practitioners a thorough familiarity with the science as 
well as with the art of that vocation. The planning of courses 
taught in professional schools should be capable of being very 
exactly defined and adjusted to the needs of the profession. The 
courses of the now more common mixed schools are less easily 
prescribed. 

We need a trade school, or a technical college embracing trade 
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schools, in every large city in the country. We should have at 
least one in each of the smaller States, and from two to four in 
each of the larger and more densely populated States. The East 
needs weaving schools and schools of industrial art to serve as a 
foundation for her manufacturing system and her decorative work; 
the West is in special need of similar schools to stimulate the in- 
troduction of manufactures in her agricultural districts. The 
South is in want of technical and trade schools to give her mate- 
rial to introduce into her cotton mills and metallurgical works. 
All parts of the United States need many such schools where at 
the moment one exists. Manual Training Schools are required 
wherever boys and girls are growing up to lives in which industry 
and skill are their only ways to competence, or even to security 
from an old age of poverty and suffering. There should not be 
less than ten of these schools to every congressional district in the 
country ; and they should be open to the poorest, offering in- 
struction in all the trades to the boys, and in all the domestic arts 
to the girls. 

The curricula of the schools furnish a subject for constant dis- 
cussion, not only among educators but among parents and pupils. 
In relation to those of the ‘‘ culture-schools,’’ those of the scholas- 
tic character, which have grown into shape from the monastic 
period in which they originated, and under the influences of that 
form of culture which they are intended mainly to perpetuate, 
there is little question. The purpose and method of the classical 
education are well defined and settled, from primary school to 
university ; but the later scientific and mixed schools, and the 
technical schools, have a less well-defined form, as they have a 
less exactly prescribed purpose. Were we permitted to organize 
the ideal school and system of education, the task would be compar- 
atively easy, and we should lead the pupil of the primary, through 
the secondary school into the college and university, finally giv- 
ing him his professional training after he had acquired as good an 
education as the time and means may permit. But, even at this 
advanced period, we often find less than one-half the students 
in our law schools holding college diplomas and already well 
educated. The young man seeking to enter a profession must 
very often, if not usually, either secure his professional training 
before entering upon the college course, or not at all; and we 
cannot shut out the best youth of the country from the professions 
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because, not having inherited wealth, they cannot first secure a 
liberal education. If this proposition be correct, we find a reason 
for the fact that the professional schools, as a rule, demand of 
their entering students only that preparation which is essential 
to a successful prosecution of the professional studies. It is, at 
the same time, well understood by all that the possession of a 
liberal education is in the highest degree desirable, and every 
young man of sense and ability seeks as much of this great good 
as his circumstances permit. 

In conclusion, and in direct reference to the queries which form 
the basis of the discussion of the Educational Congress of 1893, 
at Chicago, the writer may be permitted to submit the following, 
not as criticisms of existing schools, but as indicating what seems 
to him the lines of improvement and advancement of our schools 
and of our systems of education for the immediate future : 

1. Progress is visible toward the organization of one ‘‘com- 
plete and perfect ’’ system of education, in every State, from pri- 
mary school to State university, which shall be so organized as to 
offer every citizen, as Huxley puts it, ‘‘a ladder from the gutter 
to the university,’’ and entrance into any one of the existing and 


of the rising learned professions, into the trades, or into any voca- 
tion of work, of leisure, or of self-improvement that he may be able 


and willing to choose. A national university may perhaps sur- 
mount the whole. 

2. The technical schools, from kindergarten to technical school 
of the university or the great independent professional school, are 
coming to have more definite curricula, to adapt themselves more 
perfectly, on the one hand, to the needs of the people, and on the 
other, to the great educational system of which they are to form a 
part. The higher schools are developing into professional schools; 
the intermediate grades into trade and mixed schools, the lower 
into manual training and primary schools with the manual training 
element descending, in the form of the kindergarten system, into 
the primary schools. Whether, ultimately, the representative 
school will have a purely technical or mixed curriculum, is, of 
course, as yet indeterminable; but the forces of economical 
change are working strongly in the direction of steady rise, with 
tendency toward concentration and specialization, from kinder- 
garten to professional school. Yet, as President Walker has sug- 
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gested, ‘‘ Possibly some ultimate form for institutions of the high- 
er learning may yet be developed which shall embody much both 
of the modern school of technology and of the old-fashioned 
college, with, perhaps, something taken from neither, but origi- 
nating in the larger, fuller, riper life of a happier and richer 
future.’’ For the present, the independent schools will probably 
continue to offer a curriculum containing extra-professional stu- 
dies. The universities will probably more and more restrict their 
professional schools to professional work, leaving the student the 
privilege of either taking his educational course in advance or as 
contemporary elective work in other departments.* 

3. The Universities are establishing, continually, more and 
more definitely separated schools of culture and of the applied 
sciences and of the professions, each having its strictly defined 

*It is a curious fact that, while the whole tendency, in the United States 
and in other countries, is obviously toward the organization of a system of 
state-supported schools, with a state university at the head, and toward a con- 
stantly more and more completely hierarchic form, there has arisen in France, 
at the very fountain head of this movement, a sentiment favoring the destruc- 
tion of the whole system, the breaking up of the state organization and its 
replacement by local and limited organizations. Tle system now in opera- 
tion, as established in 1808, by the first Napoleon, coustitutes the Minister of 
Public Instruction the head of the national organization. He provides for 
the inspection of schools and colleges couferring degrees, on recommenda- 
tion by the proper authorities, and the appointment of professors and teach- 
ers, and thus controls the whole educational machinery of France. The 
country is divided into academic districts, each having its special faculty, 
with a rector at its head, whi is assisted by a corps of inspectors, the scheme 
being in some respects like that of the University of the State of New York, 
but endowed with a larger scope of operation and greater powers. In each 
district an acadeniic council has charge of matters of discipline ; a faculty of 
letters attends to the curriculum in its field aud another of science takes charge 
of that branch. Faculties of law, medicine, and theology supervise the work 
of the professional schools in each of those departments. Of late, Jules 
Simon, Jules Ferry, Taine and others have proposed the reconstruction of 
the system in such manner as to produce a considerable number of local sys- 
tems, corresponding, somewhat, to our own separate State systems, each with 
its own local university and underlying secoudary and primary schools, 
breaking up the University of France, as the whole is now called, into a col- 
lection of independent, but very similar, smaller provincial universities. 
One reason urged for this change is that the Academy of Paris secures too 
large a proportion of students; another is that greater independence is 
thought desirable in the provincial sections and in the large cities outside 
Paris. 
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place, purpose and curriculum, its exactly prescribed conditions 
of admission to its courses, and employing a staff of specialists 
to give the instruction which it offers as its peculiar work. The 
college is confining itself more and more closely to its work of 
education of the graduate passing into business life or of the man 
going upward into the university. The schools are similarly 
taking defined places in the general system and complying more 
fully with the demand of the college and the university for good 
preparation of their entering classes, and of the people for a 
fitting preparation of the youth passing out from them into the 
common vocations of life. ‘The independent schools are choosing 
their work, concentrating their strength and energies, and better 
and better performing a more and more precisely defined part of 
the great work. 

Organization, systematization, concentration, specialization, 
union of distinctly separated and different elements into an orderly 
and complete whole are the striking characteristics of the changes 
now progressing in our whole educational system. ‘The outcome 
will probably be the formation of complete State organizations of 
schools, constructed with reference to the needs of a people, from 
kindergarten and primary schoo! to college and university and 
professional school, including manual training and trade schools, 
properly distributed as above indicated to be desirable, and, co- 
operating with this organic whole, here and there a special school 
independently doing its chosen work and serving as a stimulus 
and example to the official school. Washington’s great hope— 
the Washington National University—may perhaps yet take form 
aud secure as its province that of preparation of strong men, of 
refitting learned teachers and professors for the universities and 
colleges of the States, and, especially, of carrying on and promot- 
ing research in every field of human knowledge. We have had 
no real university since the days of the Ptolomies and the foun- 
dation of the Alexandrian school. The monastic and scholastic 
element gaveus but a narrow and fragmentary education. The 
introduction of the sciences during the years since Newton and 
Gilbert, of the applied sciences of Lavoisier, of the arts since Vau- 
canson, and of instruction in the constructive professions beside 
that offered the older ‘‘learned’’ professicns,—these have recon- 
structed the university ; and now, as never before for two thou- 
sand years we have looming up before us the outlines of an 
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all-enclosing educational structure which comprehends the learn- 
ing and the principles of the whole range of the literatures, the 
arts, the sciences of contemporary human development. Of this 
horizon- and zenith-reaching arch, perfect and complete as it soon 
may be, culture and learning are the voussoirs and technical edu- 
cation is the keystone which sustains the whole and its superin- 
cumbent burden, the higher life of the people. 

Those hundred ‘‘ prophetic voices concerning America’’ pre- 
served by Charles Sumner in his remarkable little book under 
that title, unite in predicting marvellous growth and a wonderful 
future for the people of the United States—which means, at a not 
distant future time, at least the continent of North America—but 
this can prove true prophecy only when the people of the United 
States and of every State shall have performed their greatest work 
and their noblest duty by insuring to all their successors the lofty 
privilege of education, each for his own life, and of systematic 
training, each for his own chosen work in life. De Tocqueville 
says: ‘‘ The Americans of the United States, whatever they do, 
will become one of the greatest nations of the earth.’’* We may 
confidently hope and believe that this prophecy will be ultimately 
fulfilled ; but it will come of highest statecraft, not of politics, of 
real wisdom, not of policy, and only when the ‘‘ complete and 
perfect education’’ of a great people, for the life and work of a 
great people, shall have fitted it for its final destiny. It is the 
steady and rapid evolution of this great system of preparation for 
a grand destiny that we see now progressing throughout the coun- 
try and which will soon result in a combination of private, State, 
and national support of this most substantial of all possible founda- 
tions for nationality and life such as will make safe the accom- 
plishment of that most remarkable of all these predictions : 


‘* Westward the course of Empire takes its way ; 
The first four arts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.t 
R. H. Thurston. 
Sibley College, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


* De la Démocratie en Amérique, 1864, Vol. II, Ch. X, p. 399. 
¢ Bishop Berkeley : Works, Vol II, p. 443. 


THE HISTORY OF EARLY EDUCATION. 
II. THE Semitic RACEs. 


ASSYRIANS AND BABYLONIANS; ARABS; PHGNICIANS. 
(Concluded. ) 


Epochs of Jewish Educational History.—Having made these 
general remarks, as applicable to the whole period of Jewish his- 
tory, down to the return from the captivity, (536 B. C.), I would 
next point out that it is necessary to distinguish four epochs of 
Jewish educational history. (1) The first period extends from 
the emigration down to Samuel and Saul. Samuel died 1043 
B.C. Prior to this date, the education was such as I have in- 
dicated—purely domestic and traditional. The Levites—particu- 
larly those of the house of Aaron (priests proper)—were of course 
trained in a knowledge of the law and of the sacrificial ritual. 
Being scattered over the country they could officiate at local altars 
—these, generally, being of a very primitive kind. 

(2) The second period extends from Samuel till after the Baby- 
lonian captivity, 536 B.C. The Hebrews had now become an 
agricultural people, living largely in villages and cities from 
which they went out to their work, and consequently in closer 
communication with each other. But as regards the mass of the 
people there is as yet no evidence of any instruction save oral tra- 
dition and sacrifice at local altars. Girls were taught the domes- 
tic arts, including weaving and the making of garments and cook- 
ing. Boys accompanied their fathers to their daily labor in the 
field or the workshop. Music and dancing seem to have been 
practiced by the young men and women. As regards the Levites 
it was otherwise, but their education was even now of a very re- 
stricted kind. Samuel (as I have said above) gave form and 
substance—if he did not solely found—schools outside the 
temple ceremonial for the more extended and profounder study 
of the law in all its ramifications, and in its philosophic aspects. 
These were the ‘‘Schools of the Prophets.’? We find these at 
Gibea, Rama, Bethel, Jericho and Gilgal. The students in these 
schools were almost wholly, but not exclusively, of the Levitical 
order. They maintained a high standard of intellectual activity, 
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and it seems to me that they stood to the religous and social life 
of the time very much in the intellectual relation which some of 
the monastic orders stood to European society in the 13th 
century. They for the most part Jived in huts made of the 
branches of trees and wore a simple and characteristic dress. 
The priestly order were occupied with ritual and traditionary 
forms of words and did not rise to so high a couception of religion 
as these schools of the prophets tried to foster. These prophets 
and ‘‘sons of the prophets’’ (as the aspirants were called), consti- 
tuted colleges numbering from 50 to goo which were really of the 
nature of theological institutions, and were presided over by a senior 
member formally elected. Music and sacred poetry were taught, 
as well as astronomy. Out of these schools came the national 
poets and historians. As preachers, the prophets promulgated the 
righteous government of the world, they inculcated morals and 
taught a spiritual life far transcending the religion of mere temp!e 
services. They are the most interesting fact in the educational his- 
tory of the Jews. During this period, as during those which pre- 
ceded and followed it, tie priests performed the higlier sacrificial 
acts, and the Levites continued to have their share in certain parts 
of the traditional ceremonial, and in the propagation of the law. 
They were scattered over the country as I have said, and came up 
in rotation to discharge their functious in the temple. But the 
general education of the peopie was still no more than I have 
sketched in my general remarks. 

(3) The third period extends from 536 B. C. to the birth of 
Christ. The destruction of the temple and the captivity broke 
to pieces for a time the Judaic organization, which indeed prior to 
the captivity never seems to have been very strict in its character. 
But after the return, the most strenuous efforts were made to 
restore what had been lost and to formulate the whole Jewish 
conception of theocratic life. The temple and its services again 
flourished. The schoois of the prophets seem to have been now 
superseded by the scribes and the synagogues. These latter 
were instituted in all parts of the country, and in these the law 
was read and schools were held. The ‘‘Scripes’’ doubtless did 
much of this educational work. Whatever may have been the 
original function of the class called scribes we may conclude that 
before the exile and afterwards they were engaged in making 
copies of the books of the law and the prophets, as well as in as- 
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sisting the legal busiuess of the citizens. A priest or Levite 
might be a scribe but the occupation was not confined to any 
order, Ezra, 5th century B. C., was both priest and scribe. 
After the return from the captivity the class increased in num- 
ber. They hecame in fact the learned and legal class and as 
such were teachers—expounders of the law. ‘They also extended 
the law by their glosses and interpretations. The legal tradition of 
the scribes was oral and the amount of memory work demanded of 
those who would excel in this profession was enormous. They 
taught chiefly in the porches of the temple and in synagogues 
and gradually the whole law and its application to the affairs 
of iife fell into their hands. Unless they had private means they 
did not always devote themselves exclusively to study and teaching 
but followed also some special industry. These schools of the scribes 
were headquarters of disputations by which difficult points were 
settled. Everything was committed to memo-;y andso handed down. 
They came to be known in the beginning of the Christian Era 
as the ‘‘ Rabbinical’’ schools and acquired gradually an influence 
with the people greater than that of the priests. The heads of 
these schools were first technically called ‘‘ Rabbis”? in the first 
century after the birth of Christ. 

It was a great fall from the schools of the prophets to the 


schools of the seribes—from the spiritual life to the formal, legal, 
and external; but doubtless the gradual multiplication of legal 


and ritual observances tended to preserve the Jewish nation iu its 


exclusiveness and in ‘‘ soundness of faith.’’ 


The period after the captivity is generally called the Tal- 
mudic period. The Talmud began in the production of the 
Mishna a paraphrase of the law written in Aramaic, a knowledge 
of classical Hebrew having been lost during the exile. Then fol- 
lowed in future generations commentaries, homilies, etc., which, 
with a large mass of oral tradition, constituted the Talmudic litera- 
ture, all centering round the law and its interpretation and practi- 
cal application. As tradition accumulated, the schools of the 
scribes, as depositories of all learning bearing alike on the great 
and small affairs of life, became more dominating and authoritative 
than the schools of the prophets had ever been, and made their 
power felt as guides in the whole business of life and deciders of 
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cases among the whole population. They seem gradually, after the 
fall of Jerusalem, to have succeeded, as Rabbins, to the positions 
and privileges of the priesthood. We must bear in mind when 
thinking of the instruction given by the scribes and rabbis, that 
the law among the Jews meant not only the religious and moral 
law, but covered the whole field of what we designate by the name 
of civil and canon law. And so great was the mass of oral and 
written tradition that to be a worthy rabbi demanded very great 
learning. 

The Talmud contains not only the civil and canonical law of the 
Jews, but practically their whole literature outside the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament. It was 190 A. D. before a critical edition of 
the Mishna was issued, and 270 A. D. before a critically edited au- 
thoritative commentary appeared. 

The diffusion of synagogues in which the Law was read and ex- 
pounded was an educational movement. The elementary schools 
occasionaily attached to these must have given an opportunity, not 
enjoyed in pre-exilic times, to clever and ambitious boys to obtain 
education. This was a distinct educational advance for the 
country ; but it isnot to beinferred from it that instruction in read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and other school subjects had yet reached 
a large proportion of the population.* The scribe schools were 
voluntary, and exclusive rather than popular. Still we may fair- 
ly conclude that for probably 400 years B. C. elementary instruc- 
tion was at least generally accessible, while advanced instruction 
under ascribe of note was within reach of the few. In the higher 
education, geometry and astronomy still held a prominent place 
as in the schools of the prophets ; and philosophy under Hellenic 
influences engaged many devotees. 

(4). The fourth period is from the time of Christ onwards, when 
the scribe schools, now beginning to be known as rabbinical 
schools, became further extended and consolidated. Up to this 
date the majority of the Jews could neither read nor write, and 
they were dependent on the scribes for instruction as well as for 
legal advice in their social and business relations. The rabbini- 


*Rénan, in his Vie de Jésus, says: ‘‘ Jesus doubtless learned to read and 
write according to the method of the East, which consists of putting into 
hands of the child a book which he repeats in concert with his comrades 
till he knows it by heart.”” (Quoted from Payne’s Compayré.) 
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cal order, which was at once priest, preacher, teacher, and legal 
adviser, must have exercised an almost supreme power.* 

Reverence for the past governed the intellectual life of the rab- 
binical schools, as it had governed those of the scribes and the 
whole life of the people from the earliest times. Their method of 
teaching seems to have been confined to repetition, faithful repro- 
duction, and more or less slavish commentary. Orthodoxy was 
the prime qualification for a high place in the schools. ‘The Rab- 
bins, in fact, exercised an intellectual despotism of the sternest 
kind. The outcome of the whole teaching was, as regards the 
mass of the people, of little effect, except in confirming and spread- 
ing a knowledge of the law ; as regards the literary class, or scribe 
(Rabbinical), the outcome was a succession of commentaries and 
homilies and opinions which embodied the wisdom of a long suc- 
cession of teachers. 


It was not till a short time before the destruction of Jerusalem 
(A. D. 70), that primary schools became general and these 
do not concern us so closely as the pre-christian education ; for 
nothing later than the second century before Christ can be regarded 
as of purely Israelitish growth. It was A. D. 64 that elementary 
schools were first made obligatory by the High Priest Josué ben 
Gamala. One teacher was to be employed where there were 25 
children, an assistant when the number exceeded 25 and two 
teachers where the number of pupils exceeded 40. These schools 
were everywhere diffused in the countries inhabited by Jews, —in- 
deed wherever there wasa synagogue. The instruction was gratu- 
itous. The introduction of alien races and religions among the Jews 
and the dispersion of the Jews themselves made people and schools 
essential to the protection and preservation of the true faith. It 
was this and the example of foreign nations which led to the gen- 


*Schmidt quotes from a Hebrew writing, the following saying: ‘‘A 
priest has precedence of a Levite, a Levite of other Israelites, a common 
Israelite of a Bastard; that is to say other things being equal. But if 
a Bastard is a pupil of the Wise and the High-priest not educated by 
the Rabbis, so has such a Bastard precedence over such a High-priest.’’ 
Again, ‘“‘ Who strives against his teacher, speaks against the Godhead ; who 
quarrels with his teacher, quarrels with the Godhead ; who grumbles at his 
teacher, grumbles against the Highest.” 
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eral diffusion of instruction among the people. Without them the 
national tradition and law would have gradually disappeared. 

It is interesting to note that the Jews were the first to insist on 
the education of the whole people. 

The course of instruction was as follows: From the sixth to 
the tenth year the law (Pentateuch) was the only study along 
with writing and arithmetic. From the tenth to the fifteenth 
year, the pupil was instructed in that part of the Talmud called 
Mishna, substantially a paraphrastic development of the law. 
We can easily understand that such instruction must have in- 
flicted a grevious burden on young minds and crushed out all 
spontaneity of life. 

At this period as at all previous periods the sole aim of female 
education was the making of the accomplished house-wife. 

The pupils wrote on waxen tablets with a style, and, when ad- 
vanced, on paper or parchment with a pen. 

Up to the age of thirteen the boy was not expected to either 
know or fulfill the whole law. He then at the age of puberty en- 
tered on the rights and duties of a full-grown Israelite. 

That the discipline was severe might be inferred from the in- 
tolerable nature of the instruction given and from the material 
rewards and punishments which were so prominent a charac- 
teristic of the Jewish religion. Even the honouring of the father 
aud the mother has a material blessing attached to it, and no 
other. Hence pain and pleasure of a bodily kind were the only 
corrections which occurred to the early Jewish writers when they 
touched on education. ‘‘He that spareth his rod hateth his 
son, but he that loveth him, chastiseth him betimes.’’—Prov. 13, 
24. ‘‘Chasten thy son while there is hope, and let not thy soul 
spare for his crying.’’—Prov. 19, 18. ‘‘ Foolishness is bound 
in the heart of the child; but the rod of correction shall drive it 
far from him.’’—Prov. 22,15. ‘* Withhold not correction from the 
child ; for if thou beatest him with the rod, he shall not die. Thou 
shalt beat him with the rod and shalt deliver his soul from hell.’’ 
—Prov. 23, 13. In Deuteronomy 21, 18, we find that if the rod 
fails, the son is to be stoned to death ‘‘ at sight’’ of the elders of 
the city. This conception of discipline seems to have prevailed 
till about the time of Christ. 

In so far as severity of discipline was modified after the birth of 
Christ, it was under the influence of the Talmudic writings, and 
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not of the law in its purity. Certain Jewish writers will doubt- 
less give a more glowing account of the education of the ancient 
people than I have given. Patriotic motives are to be respected. 


Although the post-Talmudic (or post-exilic) education does not 
directly concern us, the Talmudic writings themselves contain so 
much that bears on education as understood by the Jew when 
brought under humane Hellenic (and probably Christian) influ- 
euces, that I shall add a few remarks on this stage of Jewish edu- 
cation.* 

The School and the Schoolmaster.—That the work of the school 
teacher holds a high place in the Talmud could be shown by 
numerous quotations. But it would be to confound chronology 
to regard the Talmudic precepts as indications of opinion among 
the ancient Israelites. They are to be met with only after the 
Jews had been in contact with the Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tions, while some of them belong to early medizeval history. 
‘*Tt is the breath of school children that sustains society,’’ says 
R. Jehuda Hanassi. ‘‘ He who studies and does not teach 
others is like a myrtle in the desert.’’ The teachers had to be 
married men and not too young; for ‘‘Instruction by young 
teachers is like sour grapes and new wine; instruction by older 
teachers, however, is like ripe grapes and old wine.’’ 

‘* Your teacher and your father have need of your assistance ; 
help your teacher before helping your father, for the latter has 
given you only the life of this world, while the former has secured 
for you the life of the world to come.”’ 

Method. —As regards method, the following text is wise: ‘‘ If 
you attempt to grasp too much at once, you grasp nothing at all.’’ 

On the subject of memory, it is also well said :—‘‘ Four disposi- 
tions are found among the disciples,—he who comprehends quickly 
and quickly forgets ; such a one loses more than he gains: he who 
with difficulty comprehends, but does not readily forget, gains 
more than ke loses: he who comprehends easily, but does not 
easily forget, has a good portion: he who slowly comprehends 
and forgets quickly has an evil portion.’’ One of the instructions 
for learning by heart deserves notice :—‘‘ To speak out loudly the 


*I base what I here say on Spiers and on Gelder’s Die Volkschule des 
juid: Alt., 1872, as verified by reference to other writers. 
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sentence which is being learned strengthens the same in the mem- 
ory.’’ ‘‘Open thy mouth in order that thou mayest retain the 
subject of thy study, and that it may remain alive within thee.”’ 
The wife of Rabbi Meir, on meeting a certain student who was 
learning his lessons in a low tone, rebuked him, saying that it was 
not the right way of learning. ‘‘ Rabbi Elieser had a pupil who 
studied without articulating the words of his lessons, and in con- 
sequence thereof he forgot everything in three years.’’ 

With regard to the system of repetition Rabbi Akiba says, ‘‘The 
teacher should strive to make the lesson agreeable to the pupils by 
clear reasons, as well as by frequent repetitions, until they 
thoroughly understand the matter, and are enabled to recite it 
with great fluency.’”’ A certain ‘‘Rabbi’’ it is further stated, 
‘*had a disciple with whom he repeated the subject four hundred 
times, until he became a thorough master of the same.’’ 

Special regard should be had to the child at the beginning of his 
studies, because ‘‘what is learned as achild remains in his memory 
as ink written on new paper.’’ Nevertheless as the faculties of 
the pupils do not always expand with their advancing age, the 
Talmud advises in case the boy does not make progress in his 
studies, to exercise forbearance towards him up to his twelfth year, 
but that thenceforth he should be dealt with more severely. Ex- 
perience proves, it is said, that children do not begin to show much 
mental capacity as a rule until their twelfth year. 

Further, it is recommended to the teacher to have pauses and 
periods in each subject. ‘‘The Almighty Himself,’’ it is said, 
‘*did not impart the law to Moses all at once, but in different di- 
visions and pauses, so as to make it more intelligible. How 
much more then ought not this to be done by a huiman teacher ?”’ 
Again ‘‘He who studies hastily and crams too much at once, 
his knowledge shall diminish ; but he who studies by degrees or 
step by step, shall accumulate much wisdom and learning.’’ 

Brevity in imparting was likewise held to be an indispensable 
qualification of the teacher. He should, as much as possible, be 
concise and make use of few words. Far-fetched digressions, and 
seemingly skilled ramblings are to be avoided, and that which 
could be told the pupil in one word should not be imparted in 
three. ‘‘One should instruct the pupils in the shortest manner 
possible.”’ 

Discipline.—The discipline included in the Talmud, unlike that 
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of the aucient Jews, is mild and was doubtless largely influenced 
by the teaching of Christ; but corporal chastisement is recog- 
nized. ‘‘ Although at first there should be shown indulgence to 
the child, yet further on, if it should prove stubborn and inatten- 
tive, a slight corporal punishment and some restrictions may be 
adopted.”’ 

The elder pupils, however, should not have to undergo corpo- 
ral punishment for two reasons: first, it might wound their sense 
of honor; and secondly, lest it might arouse resistance. The 
Rabbins say, ‘‘a man who strikes his grown up son should be ear- 
nestly reprimanded because he transgresses the commandment, 
‘Thou shalt not put a stumbling block before the blind,’ ’’ which 
is thus explained by Rashi: Because being grown up he might 
rebel against his father, who would thus cause him to sin. 

Again, if it should be found necessary to apply corporal pun- 
ishment, it must be inflicted very mildly, and the master is not 
allowed to use a cane, but a light strap, in order not to injure the 
pupils. 

In reference to this we read in the Talmud: ‘‘If thou art com- 
pelled to punish a pupil, do it only with gentleness ; encourage 
those who make progress, and let him who does not, still remain 
in the class with his school fellows, for he will ultimately become 
attentive and vie with them.’’ 

R. Samuel Edels, in his Commentary on the Agadoth, writes: 
“‘Only those pupils should be punished in whom the master sees 
that there are good capacities for learning and who are inatten- 
tive ; but if they are dull and cannot learn, they should not be 
punished.’’ Just as punishment formed a part of school disci- 
pline, so also did reward. For we are told in the Talmud that 
Rabba had in his school some dainties of which he would occa- 
sionally make a present to his young pupils. Again, there is a 
saying, ‘‘ children should be punished with one hand and caressed 
with two.’’ 

ADVANCED INSTRUCTION. 


The whole law and the mass of oral traditions and interpreta- 
tions was uow the chief siudy. The foreign language most studied 
in the higher Rabbinical schools from 200 B. C. to 500 A. D. was 
Greek. ‘This language was esteemed more highly than all other 
foreign tongues, and next to Hebrew, was considered the most 
beautiful of all. ‘‘ The Torah (Law) may be translated only into 
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Greek, because only by this language can it be faithfully rendered. 
It is further said, ‘‘ the Greek language may in every respect be 
used.’’ It is true that Greek philosophy was suspected and de- 
nounced by the Rabbinical doctors for manifest reasons ; but not 
more earnestly than by the Christian church after the third century 
A.D. The sages say of the tongue of Hellas, that the words 
‘**there is no blemish in her,’’ may be applied to it ; for ‘‘ it dis- 
tinguishes itself by a keen sense of that which is perfectly noble.”’ 
‘‘There are four languages’’ observes Rabbi Nathan, ‘‘ which 
are distinguished by superior and special qualities. The Greek 
sounds beautifully in poetry on account ofits rhythm ; the Roman 
in war, on account of its sonorous masculine power ; the Syriac in 
mournful songs, on account of its numerous dull, hollow, vowel- 
sounds; the Hebrew for its clear and articulate utterance in 
speech.* 

Instruction in Greek seems to have been general, and a knowl- 
edge of this language formed an essential part of a good Rabbin- 
ical education. Greek philosophy and literature were studied 
profoundly. But the national literature, z. e., the Bible, Mishna, 
and Gemara, continued to furnish the principal material for 
teaching in the schools. 


” 


The central idea of Jewish education, as the reader will now 
see, is the law and the tradition of the law—both these as the voice 
of God—with such general primary instruction in post-Talmudic 
times as was necessary to the main purpose, and this only. The 
law and the external observance of it in all its detail was the cen- 
tral if not the sole aim of education. Repetition and memory and 
the acquisition of what was very partially understood must ac- 
cordingly have governed all method. This subjection of the hu- 
man spirit to authority and the prominence given to external ob- 
servances gave birth toa barren formalism. ‘The spiritual con- 
ceptions which doubtless underlay the whole were for the few. 
The literary expression of them wonld naturally be exhausted in 
their literature once for all. The Jews were par éminence a 
race of theological genius. In their literature the personal rela- 
tions of man to God asa god of moral law, find a language for 


* The vessels of the Temple were marked with Greek letters. 
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themselves which has never been reached by any other race of 
men, and will probably never be superseded. But at this point all 
true progress of the intellect and imagination ends. The theory of 
life requires that the past shall be all in all. Ido not believe that 
even the hard Chinese tradition could have resisted the disinte- 
grating influences of Europe as Judaism has done. ‘The spiritual 
unity of the race has been doubtless thereby secured but at an 
enormous sacrifice of humanity. Christ opens out a wider vista 
to the eye of man, and at no point checks his onward advance. 
In Christ we have a transition from the finite to the infinite. The 
Judaic identification of religion and the moral law is in principle 
sound, but the stereotyping of the latter in external observances 
emanating from an unquestioned authority, kills both. A free 
personal outlook on nature and lifz is, under these conditions, im- 
possible. One must trust humanity as an ever-progressive reason, 
and take our chance of the incidental evils which may attend the 
practice of the humanistic faith. 

Indeed we cannot say that religion and the moral law as we 
understand it, were one among the Jews, (as they boast it was and 
is), but rather the Sinaitic voice of God and legality—a system in 
which external prescriptions choked the purely moral, and still 
more the spiritual, element of the life of mind. These externali- 
ties being rigidly attended to, the Jew performed his part of the 
bargain with God—a mere business transaction. God thereupon 
was bound to perform his part which in early times was the grant- 
ing of benefits in this life ; subsequently, in this life and the next. 
There can be, it is true, no spiritual or religious life save that 
which the voice of God penetrates and sanctions ; but, with the 
Jew, this voice of God practically became a detailed series of 
legal prescriptions and observances. God stood apart, and, like 
a schoolmaster, imposed rules, with rewards and penalties for ob- 
servance and non-observance. This was the ‘‘letter’’ that 
killeth. Christ swept it away and preached the ‘‘ Spirit’’ that 
giveth life, and thus transformed a national into a universal 
religion. 

It seems strange that a system of life so encumbered with cere- 
monial should have attracted converts in the heathen world. But 
before and after the time of Christ, Greek, Roman and Oriental had 
lost faith in their gods and were looking for God and a moral 
system sanctioned by Him. This the Jew could give him; and 
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the observance of the ceremonial might or might not follow, fully 
or partially, according to the zeal of the proselyte. This uni- 
versal and Hellenized side of the Jewish faith was represented 
by Philo Judaeus, a contemporary of Christ. 

AUTHORITIES. 
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paedias ; the School-System of the Talmud by Spiers; L’education et 
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time of Christ; Milman’s History; and references to Schmidt, and Graez 
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S. Laurie. 
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THE MASTERY OF ENGLISH. 


‘“The rarest excellence in literature is good prose.’’ So said 
Mr. Warner at the Literary Congress. We shall not feel the full 
weight of this assertion without reflecting how enormously prose 
that essays to be ‘‘ good’’ exceeds in amount the whole bulk of 
compositions in verse. Such an assertion, if true, ought to set ed- 
ucators diligently to thinking. When every educated man is sup- 
posed to be able to write good English, how is it that faultless 
prose is the rarest of all literary products ? 

Doubtless, for one reason, because its excellencies are so subtle, 
varied, and unobtrusive. The tyro in criticism can scan verse 
and point out a ‘‘ gouty foot,’’ an imperfect rhyme, or a halting 
cadence ; but to say just why this passage in prose is or is not 
harmonious, to show precisely how the rhythm of a prose sentence 
fails to suit the included thought, is one of the ultimate at- 
tainments of criticism. Cicero points out the fact that vigorous 
and symmetrical thinking tends naturally to find expression in 
rhythmical and well-rounded forms of speech ; and bluff old Cato 
gives us his epitome of rhetoric in four words rem tene, verba 


* The amount of talk and the poverty of fact in these books combined would be incredi- 
ble to any one not accustomed to German writers. Even in the Dictionnaire Pédagogique, 
the French writer makes certain inferences on very slender foundations of fact. 
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seguentur. But we make a mistake that Cicero did not make 
when, for these or any other reasons, we leave English prose style 
to take care of itself. It is probable that no English writer has 
ever studied his own tongue as an instrument of expression with 
the care which Demosthenes bestowed upon Greek, or Cicero upon 
Latin. Something to say does not of itself ensure something well 
said. In spite of all the recent advances in the study of teaching 
of English, I believe there is room for added emphasis upon 
matters fundamental and essential. 

Two propositions undergird this discussion. Let me state them : 
First, in a liberal education, the mastery of English should be the 
chief business of an English-speaking student. ‘This sounds like 
an axiom ; but call it, if you please, only a postulate. To master 
English one must do far more than acquire a style. The power 
to comprehend is first and chief; for, however much a man may 
tearn from Greek or Latin, German or French, the greater part of 
his lessons in life’s long university will be set in his mother 
tongue. Familiarity with our noble literature, with the best that 
has been thought by Englishmen and said in English speech, is 
also understood; and close after these attainments ranks the 
power to express. ‘This is the consummate flower of culture, that 
aman shall gain power to set forth the best there is in him, and 
glorify itin the saying. Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Philosophy 
must be studied indeed, but they are studied amiss unless their 
combined effect enhance the power of English speech. Who cares 
that Gray could write Latin verse with classic elegance? ‘The 
least of his English poems is worth them ail; and his Elegy is 
worth more than all the Latin verse that Englishmen ever wrote. 
What matters it that Boileau found Addison’s Latin worthy of his 
rare praise ? or that Milton’s genius would shine out even through 
the opaqueness of a foreign tongue? The English that these men 
wrote is the only sufficient proof of their culture, the only ade- 
quate outcome of all their study. There are single lines in Mil- 
ton’s great epic, yes, single epithets, that are more worth than all 
the Latin verse he wrote. No one cares to say a thing in Latin 
as he said it, but ah! to sing one song in English as he could 
sing it. 

My second postulate is this: To master English, we must study 
English. ‘This seems more clearly axiomatic than the former 
proposition, but its truth is ignored or denied by a large propor- 
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tion of educators. The denial appears in the preparatory school, 
when we are told that the boy can learn English grammar from 
the Latin. And stubborn indifference to this truth is evident in 
the common notion often formulated by teachers, that ifa man 
has something to say, he will have no trouble to say it. That is, 
style is not a thing to be cultivated more than the shape of a man’s 
nose. Bend all energies to attain discipline first, information 
next. Have something to say, and you will find no difficulty in 
saying it well. Under the influence of such ideas thousands of 
studious young men are trained to-day and have been for gener- 
ations. 

Now it is not only untrue that the study of foreign languages 
directly tends toward the formation of a good English style, but 
the opposite is exactly true, that these studies by themselves alone 
would make idiomatic English impossible. We can hardly rate 
too highly the rigid study of Latin and Greek as a means of dis- 
cipline, as a means too of discovering those elements of style that 
constitute universal rhetoric; those elements that are neither 
Greek nor Latin, neither English nor German, but are native to 
cultivated minds in every land; but to form an idiomatic English 
style by studying Xenophon, Demosthenes, Cicero, and Goethe, 
is no whit more feasible than to learn entomology by studying 
shells or botany from bugs. Indeed, only the most careful and 
painstaking instruction can prevent pupils from acquiring clumsy 
and un-English forms of expression while they are wholly occu- 
pied with the study of foreign tongues. If left to himself the 
pupil will transfer words and idioms which he should translate, 
and displace the homely Saxon which he learned at his mother’s 
knee by the stilted phraseology of the lexicon. 

As a matter of fact, the style in which most men express their 
thoughts, whether at the bar, in the pulpit, or through the press, 
is simply an accident ; sometimes it is a very happy accident, but 
oftener not. Untold thousands of volumes lumber the shelves of 
our libraries, which contain all the thought-substance essential to 
great books; but they are little books and powerless, because 
they were not cast in literary form. The expression is stilted, or 
it is commonplace ; it is verbose or obscure ; it is the natural re- 
sult of no painstaking, or of effort misapplied in the capital 
matter of English style. Many text-books and treatises for the 
use of students are incurably dull, and are read simply because 
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the hunger for knowledge is the best possible sauce, and can 
make literary hard-tack palatable. Vet it is not necessary to be 
dull in order to be scientific, or to convey exact knowledge. 
When John Burroughs tells us about birds’ nests, or Dr. Abbott 
of flying squirrels, or Huxley of matters more abstruse, the reader 
learns no less of science because he looks at facts through the 
achromatic medium of a limpid style. 

I assume, therefore, the truth of these postulates: that the 
mastery of English should be the chief business of an English- 
speaking student, and that English can be mastered only by 
studying English. 

In this matter of mastering our mother tongue, we need first ot 
all to know words. A certain class of words we must know as 
we know our own faces, our own hearts. They must not seem 
to come, when we need them, as from afar, but they must be on 
our tongues, or ever we are aware. Every man that attains flu- 
ency in the use of speech has this sort of words, this inner circle 
of intimate indwellers of his mind, and they form the basis and 
determine the chief characteristics of his literary style. Are 
they short, sharp, Saxon words, going straight to the heart of 
things like sword-thrusts? Then his style is Saxon, too. He 
may lack grace in utterance, but he’ll not lack strength more 
than a battle-axe. Is his mind cluttered with sesquipedalian vo- 
cables gathered with perverse diligence while studying every 
language but his own? Then he will write Johnsonese, or elec- 
trify a Sunday school by telling them that ‘‘epitome is synono- 
mous with synopsis.’’ Such a man can not write good English, 
he can not speak good English, and saddest of all he can never 
learn to do so; for it will be impossible by any effort he has time 
to make, to purge his mind of this rubbish and fill the emptied 
chambers with right words. 

Every word that a man uses is one that he has seen or heard. 
The stock of words thus gathered before the age of twenty-one 
will never be changed in its general character. It will be en- 
larged greatly by the addition of technical terms, and the thou- 
ands of words with which a man needs a speaking acquaintance 
in order to feel at ease amid the varied walks of literature ; but 
when he sets himself to weave a literary fabric with his own 
hands, he will find that the warp is already in place and much of 
the woof as well, and he can only choose a little between this 
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ornament and that, a flower here, a stripe there, while the body 
of the fabric is already fixed by a succession of educational 
accidents. 

Consider now the matter of reading. Neither teacher nor 
pupil can choose the child’s companions before school days begin. 
Good words with wrong meanings, words that are no words at all, 
grammar as homespun as his jacket, phrases as clumsy as his 
boots,—all these and more are rooted in the young mind like 
sturdy growths in virgin soil. Whatcan the teacher do? Con- 
stant criticism irritates and discourages, vexes parents, too; for 
the teacher’s strange notions are carried home and old ignorance 
will not learn from young wisdom. 

This can be done. Give the boy a good book. If the first 
choice be not a happy one, try again and again; make a reader 
of him or her, or all is lost. Oftener, the academy must bring 
the bright boys and the right books together and make them 
friends. But how many academies, I wonder, are still without a 
library worthy of the name? ‘Too often far, the young man enters 
college still unacquainted with pure English speech. Most of the 
errors of his boyhood abide with him, mixed with others learned 
since, and a jumble of rules that confuses all; and now what ad- 
vice is given him? Possibly what I was told, and what I be- 
lieved, until the day of some most precious things was past 
forever. 

Said an honored instructor to me, ‘‘I am not troubled about 
filling my mind; if I can get the capacity, I have no fear about 
filling it.’’ He doubtless meant it true, but I received it false. 
It confirmed in me a tendency too strong already, and in college 
I read nothing. 

It is true that our first need is capacity. But the capacity for 
some things is born with us, and grows faster than our bodies 
do. Who would think of trying to develop in the child a capacity 
for asking questions? ‘The little toddling interrogation points 
know the art quite well enough already. And does a boy need 
to wade industriously through Euclid, Caesar, Xenophon, and 
the rest, in order to win ability to like a story, to thrill at a battle 
scene, to admire a hero? Nay; and he can learn a good Saxon 
word at ten easier than at twenty, far easier often at five than at 
twenty-five. Bring your studious boy through college then, 
knowing Latin syntax and synonyms better than English, more 
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critical in Greek accent than in English pronunciation, knowing 
Caesar and Livy better than Parkman and Prescott, Virgil better 
than Milton, Cicero better than Webster, Sophocles better than 
Shakspere, classic mythology well, but Pilgrim’s Progress and 
Crusoe, Hans Anderson aud Cervantes, Spenser and Scott, 
Tennyson and Longfellow, Dickens, Thackeray, Hawthorne and 
Eliot little or not at all, and I dare affirm that the natural order 
of mental development has been wrenched out of joint, and the 
harm can never be repaired. 

Recurring to DeQuincy’s division of all literature into two 
classes, the literature of knowledge and the literature of power, 
let us think chiefly of the latter sort. The books that inspire, I 
mean, whose chief business is to arrest attention, bring all the 
powers into glowing focus, and thus reveal to the soul how hot it 
can become, what dreams there are to dream, what sights to see, 
what high ends to accomplish. ‘These are the books for youth to 
read, and many of them must be read in youth or never with ad- 
vantage. Some of the very greatest books are essentially for 
young hearts. The early literatures of every nation were written 
for children, that is, for men and women with the child's heart in 
them, with his easy faith in the marvellous, his indifference to 
subtle analysis and refinements of thought or style. Hence many 
of the world’s classics are essentially boy's books. Homer in 
racy English, with the names somehow made pronounceable, 
would be the greatest boy’s book in the world. 

Get capacity first? Never will this boy have so much capacity 
as now for acquiring words that are pictures and stories of great 
deeds grandly told. His mind is sensitized, its processes are 
photographic. He receives without analysis and admires without 
criticism. At twelve or fifteen, he may see Achilles invested with 
all the mythic glory that seemed so real to the Greeks them- 
selves ; but when he puzzles him out in the epic dialect, aware 
all the time of the Wolfian scepticism about Homer, and the crit- 
icisms on the unity of the Iliad, and sees clearly the clumsiness 
of the celestial machinery, Achilles is to him a shrivelled and 
faded hero, stalking dim and shadowy in his still more ghostly 


armor. 

Imagine, if you can, honored Professors, a freshman class thus 
trained in English before entering your class rooms, already bap- 
tized in living fountains into the fellowship of our English tongue. 
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They have learned mythology, not from dry-as-dust dictionaries, 
but in Hawthorne’s Wonder Book, Kingsley’s Greek Heroes, 
Charlotte M. Yonge’s Stories of Great Nations, and in whatever 
noble versions they have read of Greek and Latin authors. ‘They 
have learned much of English synonyms, not so much by study- 
ing Crabbe, as by reading the authors which Crabbe read in order 
to write his book; and hence the definitions of the dictionary 
really define for them a Latin word or a Greek, and the acquiring 
of vocabulary is easy work. And in the class room, elegant 
translation is no longer the exception, suggesting ‘‘ Bohn,’’ or a 
desperate attempt to toady to the Professor, but easy and idio- 
matic English is the rule. Translations by college boys are 
crude oftentimes, simply because they have not words enough at 
their command to say with grace the thing they have to say. 
They are yet in the imitative stage, in the childhood of English 
training and can only imitate the constructions on the page before 
them. But let us carry our ideal freshman class a little further. 

With the elementary work in English training well under way, 
the college could teach rhetoric with effect. Able Professors 
would not be obliged to waste time over trivial details, but could 
lead their pupils into the higher ranges of the subject, the phi- 
losophy of style, and the adaptation of style to the special ends 
which composition may propose to itself. 

It is a fashion with some good people to decry rhetoric. But 
true rhetoric, in the slightest possible estimate, is at least the 
seemly dress of our thought. Like the dress of gentlefoulks, it 
should be suited to the rank and work of the thought that dons 
it. We should as soon go to the drawing room in shirtsleeves as 
send a thought forth to the world half-dressed. Rhetoric like 
dress should be conspicuous only by its appropriateness ; if it is 
studied for itself, as end and not as means, as body and not as 
raiment, it may bring a writer to shame and put contempt upon 
his thought. How then shall it be studied? Broad canons, few 
but true, are more serviceable than a multitude of rules. 

Still dealing more with the work done outside the class room, 
let me suggest the application of the scientific method to rhetori- 
cal studies. Does the geologist require the textbook of his pupil, 
and then expect him with broken stones, and clay and sand to 
build a section of the subterranean world? He takes him to the 
quarry where the Framer of worlds folded the mighty leaves of 
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Nature’s book, and bids him read therein. He could learn more 
facts from his paper book in one hour than from the quarry in a 
week, but only Nature’s book can make him a scientist. Set the 
learner then a-roaming in the fields of literature, no longer aim- 
lessly as he read in boyhood, but with a definite quest ; and thus 
teach him language and its laws atonce. If there are established 
canons which aid to clearness, that chiefest of the literary graces, 
invite the student to discover in this chapter of Addison or 
Matthew Arnold whether the canons of the books are observed 
or not. If this other student is threatened with a congestion of 
adjectives, bid him compare his pet essay with this masterpiece of 
Macaulay or Whipple or Holmes. Require him to determine 
which piece has the more adjectives in proportion to its nouns, 
and how often these writers use an adjective to add force merely, 
without an added thought. If the student is utterly common- 
place in every word and phrase, send him to Carlyle; if he chops 
everything to mince meat, send him to Jeremy Taylor ; in what- 
soever part he is ignorant or misinformed, put him at work in 
language possessing in eminent degree the virtues he has missed, 
and require tangible evidence that the work has been done. The 
instructors in such a course must needs be wise, but who can 
doubt that students thus instructed would accept the canons of 
rhetoric not upon sheer authority but as true in the nature of 
things. Their knowledge of the literature would also steadily 
increase, and the critical studies of the later years in college 
would be based on an adequate knowledge of the material with 
which criticism has to deal. 

A course of training like this, and as much better as experience 
could make it, might secure some adequate knowledge of our best 
English books. A great book cannot render us its full service at 
one reading. It will often impart far more of its precious self at 
the second reading, or the tenth. Robert Collyer tells us of the 
books he read when a boy, from which he gained the sturdy Sax- 
on that makes his speech a power. Pilgrim’s Progress was the 
greatest book, I remember, and in all there are only five or six ; 
and because they were few, he read them again and again, until 
their words and phrases were as familiar to him as his mother’s 
were. Scott read border tales and ballads during his college days 
more zealously than his Greek and Latin. This was not wise, 
doubtless ; he should have preserved a juster balance between 
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two equally important lines of study ; but many a greater mistake 
has been forgiven to smaller men; he read those border legends 
at the proper time. Had he slaved at his lessons to the neglect of 
reading, he might in after years have been a good historian, a fine 
professor of literature, or even as good a novelist as some that had 
preceded, but ‘‘the Wizard of the North ’’ the world would still 
be waiting for. 

It hardly needs be said that through all these years, the prac- 
tice of writing should keep pace with the student’s growing 
knowledge of words, of the laws of language, and of style. At 
the age when little besides stories can awaken interest, we must 
not expect the boy to be didactic, or logical, or original. Set him 
to writing out the stories he tells his mates, the stories his mother 
tells him. If he works in good toothsome bits of Saxon as they 
stand in the printed book, rejoice at it, and let him write them 
over and over until they become his own, until he has long for- 
gotten where he learned them. In their time, require analysis, 
unity, proportion, rhetorical finish, and lastly adaptation of style 
to widely differing themes, but only as the student learns what 
these things are, and has seen and felt them in the work of others. 

But some lover of the good old ways will say, ‘‘ But this is im- 
itation. I believe in developing the individuality of students. 
You will never make a great writer by imitation.’’ 

My ancient friend, can you talk? If so, how far is this power 
due to your individuality ? How large a part of your vocabulary 
have you ‘‘ evolved from your inner consciousness ?’’ How many 
grammatical forms and laws have you originated? ‘There are 
doubtless some minor features in your conversation that are pe- 
culiarly your own, just as there would have been a distinctive 
quality in your chatter, if you had been brought up among mon- 
keys. 

There is something comical in this fear of being an imitator. 
There is no art from penmanship to painting in which the first 
steps at least are not of necessity imitative. And it is quite pre- 
mature to assume that, in this undergraduate student, there is any 
individuality as a writer that is worth developing, except through 
the constant influence of good models. When he has practiced 
writing until obedience to established canons has become a habit, 
until the conscious effort to adapt style to matter has developed 
an unconscious sympathy between thought and expression, then 
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and not before, set our young knight of the pen in the field and 
bid him follow his bent. If he has native power, this inner force 
will speedily mould his style into something that all the world 
will call hisown. Nine-tenths of it has come of imitation and 
could be nothing else. His thought looks forth from the printed 
page with a face substantially like every other English face ; but 
the soul within has added that mysterious tenth which makes the 
face hisuwn. Individuality, in its proper order, has become his 
last teacher, and has wrought well because there were materials 
with which to work. Somewhat like this, I think, was the train- 
ing which Maupassant received. The result was an immediate 
and almost unvarying success. 

Great painters paint at first in the style of their masters. Great 
musicians compose sometimes for long in the style of others. Great 
poets wake at first but echoes of the elder bards. No Iliad, no 
Aeneid ; no Aeneid, no Divine Comedy ; and by the music of those 
older songs, the ‘‘ God-gifted organ-voice of England’’ was attuned 
to sing ‘‘of man’s first disobedience and the fruit whose mortal 
taste brought death into the world and all our woe.”’ 

And shall we leave this sophomoric student to rely upon his in- 
dividuality for his style ? 

And now what have we been saying? It is our chief business 
as students to make our own the words and wisdom of our mother 
tongue. This must be done by long and loving intercouse with 
the master spirits of our literature, and by choosing wisely the 
books that are best for us at different periods of our development ; 
and the schools should set this work abreast of any that can be 
mentioned. 

Let the colleges raise many fold their requirements in our En- 
glish tongue. Let them name in their catalogues, not five, but 
fifty books, and every one a classic. Grade them roughly in five 
classes with reference to the changing tastes of studious youth 
from twelve years old to seventeen. Require that half at least of 
each grade shall be familiar to every student that knocks at col- 
lege doors. Five years ought to furnish leisure sufficient for 
bright boys to become intimate with twenty-five good books ; and 
the knowledge that this reading would be of service by-and-by 
would save them from wasting time on penny-dreadfuls. 

When entrance examinations come, ask first a full account of 
the candidate’s course of reading. What books have you read ? 
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Which ones have you read two, three, or four times? Write from 
memory fifty lines of your favorite poet ; the plot of your favor- 
ite play ; sketch your favorite hero. In a word, set questions that 
would awaken interest, and by drawing out what the pupil could 
do best, find out his strength and weakness. 

Make it certain, moreover, in the minds of instructors who 
prepare young men for college that after a given date this work 
will be required. Advise with them through conventions and the 
public press regarding the best books to awaken young minds and 
the best way to use them. Create an interest in this vital matter 
as vast as our indifference has been. 

Then let the professors in our colleges with fervid breath bring 
the enthusiasm to a white heat and keep it so, until the sins and 
heresies with tongue and pen are burned and purged away. 
Every teacher in college ought to aid in this work. A demon- 
stration in Geometry is not less conclusive when stated in good 
English ; a Greek paper is not less accurate because it is written 
neatly, in words well chosen and arranged. Ina word, let idio- 
matic English be reckoned indispensable in every exercise. I am 
aware of the tremendous revolution that must take place before 
such conditions can be fulfilled. Some learned men, possibly in- 
capable themselves of English, will doubtiess smile at a young 
man’s dream ; but there may come a time when we shall invoke, 
not alone the fair sisters from the top of distant Helicon, but more 
fervently still the spirits of power that breathe upon our English 
race ; when the student shall live his college days in couscious 
fellowship with master spirits speaking to him as familiarly as his 
mother spoke. Cicero against Catiline will stir his blood, but not 
more than Burke against Warren Hastings. The courage and 
eloquence of Demosthenes inveighing against Philip of Macedon 
he will admire; but by as much as the destiny of these United 
States, in this nineteenth century, is more significant than the 
fate of Greece two thousand years ago, by so much the more will 
he admire the noble words of our own great orators that hastened 
in their time the decision of mighty issues ; Webster in reply to 
Hayne, Henry Ward Beecher storming the very strongholds of 
English prejudice and staying in mid-air the nation’s hostile arm, 
Lincoln at Gettysburg, compressing the heart-throbs of a nation 
into fewer words than ever said so much before,—these were also 
great ; these were our brothers and our countrymen, they plead 
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for righteousness and human brotherhood ; they and their fellows, 
on either side of the Atlantic, are to us a grander legacy than 
Marathon to Athens. And when our systems of instruction shall 
be rounded out to their completion, the great books that our 
English-speaking men have made shall do their proper part in 
making men. 

John Greene. 


Colgate University. 


ON SUPERVISING PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


In his argument that appears in the September issue of the 
ScHooL REVIEW, urging government supervision of private 
schools, Dr. Mackenzie is clearly right in the statement that 
school supervision is a leading question in education at the pres- 
ent day. But surely he must expect that many interested in edu- 
cation will take issue with him when he lays down the proposi- 
tion that private schools should be so supervised. 

While men may agree that our entire educational system has 
faults that should be relieved, there must in the nature of things 
be a wide variance of opinion as to the corrective principle to be 
applied. 

There can be no doubt that lack of unity of purpose, definite- 
ness of aim, and coherence of organization is the distinctive de- 
fect of educational institutions in the United States to-day. The 
absence of proper relations between secondary schools and col- 
leges, and of uniform requirements for admission to college, the 
inequality of the work leading to the bachelor’s degree, and the 
almost total lack of adequate requirement for admission to most 
professional schools are the results of antecedent conditions that 
have tended to bring educational matters in our country to their 
present unfortunate status. 

Educational traditions and methods among us are the out- 
growth of our own peculiar environment and conditions of life. 
Freedom, liberty, and absence of restraint of older conventional- 
isms mark the distinctly American movements in politics and 
sociology. Education, too, among us has been evolved from con- 
ditions and facts that were present, at home with us ; not foreign, 
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not imposed upon us from above, but grown of native root in 
native soil. It is quite possible that its growth has been all too 
untended and unnurtured, and that like ‘‘ Topsy ’’ it has simply 
‘*growed.’’ Be that as it may, there can be little doubt that our 
educational institutions are indigenous, a home product, and 
hence have a fitness of a high order to accomplish their work. 
To this spontaneity is attributable their individuality and inde- 
pendence. Valuable as is this native quality of education in the 
United States, there are evils attending it that are suggested in 
the separateness that exists between our various institutions of 
the same and of different grades. From this isolation, asa source, 
comes lack of coherence and unity. There can be but one result 
to all this ; there must be a great waste of power. Misdirected 
energy may be more disastrous in its effects than unused energy. 
Our educational institutions are suffering from the results of un- 
wisely applied pedagogic power. 

Uniform and symmetrical organization can alone prevent this 
waste of force and give a wise and economic application to the 
great work awaiting education in this country to-day. Strong, 
wise, catholic supervision is needed. Whence should spring the 
authority to supervise ? what institutions should be supervised ? 
and how? ‘The answering of these questions will disclose differ- 
ences of opinion more or less radical. 

It occurs to us immediately that all public schools are super- 
vised in the United States. The thought that they are in the 
majority of cases wisely and patriotically supervised would not 
occur to the mind with the same immediateness. While waiving 
the question to what point the state should be responsible for the 
education of its children, and whether a uniformly wise supervi- 
vision has been arrived at for the public schools, as Americans we 
all gladly admit the inestimable value to the nation of our public 
schools, and admit the necessity of State and municipal supervi- 
sion of all schools whose origin is due to State or national enact- 
ment. 

There is, however, a serious importance to the argument against 
paternalism in government, and there are apparent limits within 
which government aid and government control may be solicited 
among a free people. The function of government is not to ab- 
sorb those duties that belong to ‘‘intelligent individualism,’’ as 


Dr. Mackenzie phrases it. ‘‘ Intelligent individualism zs now the 
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regulative principle.’’ ‘There is such an influence as the genius 
of a people ; and the genius of the American people is distinctly 
opposed to indiscriminate interference of centralized government 
in some at least of what may be even the dearest interests of the 
people. ‘‘Government’’ is not always a safe word with which to 
conjure. There are great needs of the people that will not answer 
its summons. Surely no true American doubts the wisdom of the 
divorce of church and state in the United States. Yet the re- 
ligious interests of the people are transcendent interests. The 
duty of government supervision of the interests of the citizens is 
not in the ratio of the preciousness of the special interests in- 
volved ; were this so then the argument that Dr. Mackenzie con- 
structs on the needed supervision of the pilotage system of New 
York might hold, as he seems to think it should, as an argument 
for government supervision of private schools. We might indeed 
then go to the fish market and shambles, as we are invited to, that 
we might discover some adequate arrangement of supervision for 
our private schools. 

The thought certainly must occur to Dr. Mackenzie that, in 
dealing with questions of public health and personal safety of life 
and limb and the training of soldiers and sailors for public de- 
fence, he is dealing with the most undisputed functions of gov- 
ernment, but that, when he approaches the question of the rela- 
tion of government to schools that are the result of the efforts of 
a single individual, or of a corporation, to achieve certain definite 
ends in education, he is concerned with an entirely different kind 
ot facts, facts so unrelated that they are not akin to those he has 
marshalled in his argument, and so cause his illustrative argu- 
ment to fail through lack of parallelism. 

Does not his argument really fall into the following syllogistic 
form? The function of government is to secure the good of its 
citizens. Governmental supervision of a fishmonger secures the 
good of its citizens. Therefore government should supervise 
private schools. Dr. Mackenzie will not care long to meet his 
own argument when reduced to a form that proves its own absurd- 
ity. On the sound principle of keeping the government within 
those lines that clearly mark its competency private schools should 
not be supervised by the government. 

‘*The sure taint of politics,’’ using Dr. Mackenzie’s words, zs 
to be deprecated. The condition of the public schools in many 
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of our great cities is too well known to allow us to wink out of 
sight the inevitable damage that would come to private schools if 
placed under government supervision. One immense advantage 
private schools have to-day over the public school is freedom from 
the ignorance and enmity of the public school board. The au- 
tonomy that is theirs has enabled them in many instances to ex- 
ercise a wise and brave leadership in educational matters. They 
have cherished an alert and inquisitive spirit of scholarship that 
has resulted in a hospitality to truth that has made them the prop- 
er field for experiment and progress. The rose is no remoter from 
the thorn than is the thorn from the rose. If the lack of uni- 
formity that we regret in private schools has its faults, it has also 
its excellencies. The unique school is possible under it, and the 
unique teacher. A Sam Taylor may be evolved whocan use both 
hands and all his brains in fashioning a Phillips Andover. Give 
us ten thousand times over an unsupervised Rugby with a Thomas 
Arnold at its head training, inspiring, making men, rather than 
a score of German gymnasien supervised and desiccated and re- 
fined to the highest degree of German formalisin and routine. 

While believing that private schools should not be supervised 
by boards appointed by the government, and certainly not for the 
reasons advanced by Dr. Mackenzie, I am entirely ready to admit, 
as already stated, that supervision is desirable and necessary. 
Our contention then with Dr. Mackenzie is not as to the question 
of supervision, but as to the origin of the supervising power. 

For the purpose of economy of force, without which no educa- 
tional system can be wise, supervisory power should be exercised 
over all preparatory schools, whether public or private, by a com- 
mission appointed by the faculties of the colleges and universi- 
ties. Oneness of aim, symmetry of development and coherence 
would then be secured, and the enormous friction of the present 
state of affairs greatly reduced. The colleges and universities 
are the rightful source of such influence as should be found in a 
supervising board for secondary schools. 

Intelligent supervision would thus be possible, the corruption 
of politics impossible, academic and not personal partisan influ- 
ence would be operative, and the leaven coming from the natural 
source, the higher institutions, would tend to raise the entire 
grade of preparatory schools to the high level of unquestioned 
usefulness and harmony of effort and aim. 
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However, before such a supervising body could be thus ap- 
pointed with regulative power over private and public schools, 
the colleges themselves should be required to give clear defini- 
tions of much of the nomenclature current among them, and 
should be expected to come to full agreement on several points of 
variance. What will they understand the degree of bachelor of 
arts to mean, or the master’s degree? What work in quality and 
amount shall lead to these degrees ? 

Shall there not be a practical agreement in the character of the 
requirements for admission to college for candidates for the same 
degree ? 

Shall there not be an agreement as to the character and amount 
of training that lead to the bachelor’s degree ? 

Shall not the old inflexibility be sufficiently relaxed to allow 
the acceptance of a real equivalency of work ? 

An agreement on these and on points that may further be sug- 
gested should be reached before the colleges can be themselves in 
the degree of harmony to enable them to arrange a consistent 
program for the scondary schools. 

We all hope to hear that a large concurrence has been reached 
by the members of the various conferences appointed by the Na- 
tional Association, whose report is to be made by their Chairman, 
President Eliot, at the forthcoming meeting of colleges and pre- 
paratory schools in New Haven. 

All signs point to an educational awakening such as this coun- 
try has never known. But in our spasm for a regulative principle 
let us be careful whence we invoke ourking. Let us never forget 
that even so good an end as method is not to be the ultimate re- 
sult of the teacher’s work. Weare not to stop short even with 
the high art of training our pupils to think. Feeling, emotion, 
idealism must be the great objective. Formalism and mere unin- 
spired method can never secure these great ends. Let us not feel 
in our perplexity that we can bring in the strong arm of state au- 
thority as a deus ex machina to deliver us. 

D. W. Abercrombie. 


Worcester Academy, Oct. 9, 1893. 
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To the Editors of the School Review : 

GENTLEMEN :—Let me thank you for sending me advance 
sheets of the article by Dr. Mackenzie on ‘‘the supervision of pri- 
vate schools by the state.’’ It gives me pleasure to comply with 
your request that I should state my view of the question. 

I have read the article with much interest and sincerely sympa- 
thize with the author’s earnestness in the discussion of an impor- 
tant topic. Doubtless the large number of private and endowed 
schools in this country would be greatly improved by a systematic 
method of organization and supervision. The serious words of 
Horace Mann, fifty years ago, quoted by the author, are applica- 
ble to many of these schools today. But I doubt whether as 
many of these schools, not subject to supervision and with no 
bond of union, can now be found in the State of New York, as in 
New England and in other States, with which the author may be 
more familiar. All readers of Dr. Mackenzie’s article should 
know, and doubtless most of them do know that the State of New 
York has a systematic method of organization and supervision, 
which may be accepted by all her secondary schools and which is 
accepted by most of them. This plan corresponds in general and 
in many particulars with that which the Doctor advocates so wisely 
and well. To this organization has been given very properly the 
name ‘‘ University.’’ ‘To this university all incorporated institu- 
tions of academic and higher education in the State, may be 
admitted by the Regents. The object of the university is in all 
proper ways to encourage, promote and supervise academic and 
higher education. Since 1784, for 109 years, higher education in 
the State of New York has been efficiently and increasingly 
‘*supervised,’’ until now the university comprises more than 500 
educational institutions, teaching nearly 64,000 pupils and ex- 
pending during the last year more than seven million dollars. 
This work of supervision is carried on through published reports 
and by frequent visitation and careful inspection and frequent 
examinations. Besides, by calling together the teachers of the 
State annually in a convocation at the capital in Albany, the Re- 
gents encourage the comparison and discussion of educational 
opinions and practice. For thirty-one years, these convocations 
have been held with increasing interest and a larger attendance, 
until an accomplished editor of a leading educational journal has 
recently said: ‘‘I really think the Convocation is to-day the most 
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important meeting of teachers in this country ; and I am sure it 
is going to be recognized more and more by prominent teachers 
in other States as an occasion they cannot afford to miss.”’ 

The more carefully the supervisory work of ‘‘the University 
of the State of New York’’ is examined, the more plainly will it 
appear that what Horace Mann called for fifty years ago, is found 
init. We havein the university a ‘‘living institution, an ani- 
mate organization, which can and does at least embody and diffuse 
all that is now known in education, and thereby saves every year 
hundreds of children from being sacrificed to experiments which 
have been a hundred times exploded.’’ Through the agency of 
the university every teacher can ‘‘lay tribute upon capitalized 
experience.’’ 

We have then in the university of the State of New York, as 
managed by the Regents an example of that systematic supervi- 
sion which Dr. Mackenzie advocates. Most endowed schools in 


the State of New York are already members of the university. 
No such school in this State need be longer isolated. All may 
enjoy the stimulating as well as regulating influence of such 
association. No essential rights need be surrendered. The 
Regents practice no ‘‘meddlesome paternalism.’’ Every such 
chartered school gains a valuable recognition and association. 
Corporate rights are made more permanent and more practically 
efficient. Considerable money is apportioned annually to each 
school. 

Why should not similar organizations be established in other 
States ? 

Anson J. Upson, 
Chancellor of the University 
Glens Falls, N. Y. of the State of New York. 


FAILURE TO APPRECIATE CONDITIONS. 


It is late in the day to argue the general advantages of super- 
vision as Professor Mackenzie does in the September number of 
the ScHoor REVIEW. It would be more to the point to analyze 
the conditions of public and private fitting schools. Supervision 
has done little for public secondary schools. Successful fitting 
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schools, private as well as public, keep their eyes steadily upon 
the grade of college for which they fit. The colleges of any 
grade can change the emphasis of their fitting schools from Greek 
to the sciences, or from text-book study to laboratory practice at 
will. No supervision can do what they do so easily regarding 
the variety, quality or quantity of work. Sharpshooters can 
never be supervised. Their success is in the reliability of their 
aim. Fitting schools are sharpshooters. Some aim at Harvard 
and Yale, others at Amherst and Williams, others at Tufts and 
Colby and they hit their mark. Their need is an eye trained to 
hold the mark steadily, undiverted by undue supervisory inter- 
ference. 

The public school may be too intent upon preparing the few 
for college examinations, and the private school may be too 
thoughtful of the many who will not take the examination, but 
supervision would hardly change the conditions. The only 
appreciable aid the secondary schools have had has come from 
associations and conferences, and these are as open to private as 
public school teachers. There are not only serious obstacles to 
the supervision of private fitting schools but there is no apprecia- 
ble advantage to be gained therefrom. 


A. E. Winship. 
Boston, Aug. 28, 189}. 


In all great reforms the man who raises issues does a work al- 
most as important as the man whomeetsthem. Dr. Mackenzie's 
article in the September number of THE ScHooL REVIEW is not 
unlikely, therefore, to be epoch-making. Who before him 
had ever brought the question of the Supervision of Private 
Schools into vital relation with the highest interests of ‘‘ nearly 
half a million boys and girls, many of whom are to swell the 
100,000 enrollment of the five hundred American colleges ?’’ 
Whatever may be thought of the remedy proposed by Dr. Mac- 
kenzie for the improvement of the private schools, which do so 
large a part of our educational work, there can be no difference 
of opinion in regard to the importance of the end or the urgency 
of the demand it makes upon us. 

In re-reading Dr. Mackenzie’s article in connection with the 
comments made upon it by the distinguished educators who dis- 
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cuss it in the present issue of the Review, I am struck with the 
large measure of agreement that may be found in all the views 
presented. With one exception only, all the writers concur in 
the value of supervision for private secondary schools. Mr. Win- 
ship dissents, holding that ‘‘ supervision has done little for public 
secondary schools.’’ But the educational history of our own 
States, even if we ignore the still stronger evidence to be derived 
from English, French, and German experience, seems to throw 
considerable doubt upon that proposition. In some cities, and 
perhaps in some States, the work of supervision may have fallen 
into incompetent hands ; but this mishap is not so general as to for- 
bid our regarding it as an accident in the operation of a system, 
which, inherently considered, must be pronounced good. Super- 
vision quickens the teacher’s sense of responsibility. Supervision 
propagates improved, and eradicates defective, principles of edu- 
cation and modes of instruction. Supervision gives to all pupils 
the benefits which would otherwise be the monopoly of the few. 
It is as beneficial to the private as to the public school. Mr. 
Winship thinks that in fitting schools there is no place for super- 
vision : they improve by following in the wake of the college to 
which they send pupils. Would he, however, not admit that the 
fitting schools might be greatly benefited by the visitation, say, 
of a supervisory committee of college professors, who should 
make suggestions regarding the teaching of their respective spe- 
cialties ? It may be well for the fitting schools to ‘‘keep their 
eyes steadily upon the grade of college for which they fit;’’ but 
would not the utterances of the men who compose the college 
faculty be better than the visual image of the curriculum they lay 
out? In other words, Mr. Winship seems to me to object, not to 
every sort of supervision, but only to incompetent and therefore 
hurtful supervision. 

Such supervision as that just suggested is now practised in 
many States west of New York. The primary object is to have 
the schools ‘‘ accredited,’’ so that their graduates may without 
further examination enter the State university. From Michigan 
to California this system has commended itself in the light of ex- 
perience. Why should it not be adopted in the east? It would 
be a great gain, both for colleges and fitting schools, if by the 
same act we should gain both a system of supervision and a sub- 
stitution of the principal’s certificate for the college entrance 
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examination. The problem is harder to solve in the east 
because there is not in each State merely one university with 
which the schools have to deal. But even in the east the case is 
not hopeless. And Principal Abercrombie, who is not unnatur- 
ally jealous of State interference with private schools, points out 
the path of promise when he says that ‘‘ supervisory power should 
be exercised over all preparatory schools, whether public or pri- 
vate, by a commission appointed by the faculties of colleges and 
universities.’’ 

Custom precedes law. The pilotage system of New York, as 
Dr. Mackenzie has shown, is due to the adoption and legalizing 
by the legislature of a plan of service initiated and maintained 
by the voluntary co-operation of merchants and underwriters. If 
the work of supervision above outlined should ever come into 
general practice, it would be an easy matter, were it thought ad- 
visable thereafter, to have it embodied in mandatory law. Even 
Dr. Mackenzie could not object to beginning with voluntary su- 
pervision. Chancellor Upson has described briefly and clearly how 
supervision is carried on in New York and shown the capacity of 
the system for indefinite expansion. But the Regents of New 
York are a unique body, and though they do well the work for 
New York, it does not seem probable that ‘‘ similar organiza- 
tions’’ will be established in other States. I mean that there 
are no germs no’; in existence out of which such an organization 
in another State might naturally grow. Voluntary supervision, 
leading to the substitution of the school certificate for the college 
entrance examination, seems to me at once the easiest and, with 
due regard to existing practice, the most natural solution of the 
problem. 

J. G. Schurman. 
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RECENT LATIN BOOKS. 


A First and Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar. By 
THoMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD Revised and corrected, with 
Additions, from the American Edition of REv. J. A. SPENCER, 
by JAMES E. MULHOLLAND. New York; American Book 
Company, 1893. pp. 416. 

A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Coniposition. By THOMAS 
KERCHEVER ARNOLD. Corrected and Revised from the first 
American Edition, by J. E. MuLHOLLAND, formerly Professor 
of Languages in the R. C. High School, Philadelphia. New 
York: American Book Company, 1893. pp. 415. 

A First Book iu Latin. By Hiram TuELL, A.M., Principal of 
the Milton (Mass.) High School and HAROLD NorTH FOWLER, 
Ph.D., Professor in the Western Reserve University ; formerly 
Professor of Latin in the Phillips Exeter Academy. Boston : 


Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, 1893. pp. x, 259. 

Latin Lessons, Designed to prepare for the Intelligent Reading of 
Classical Latin Prose. By HENRY PREBLE, formerly Assistant 
Professor of Latin and Greek in Harvard University, and Law- 
RENCE C. Hutu, Latin Master in the Lawrenceville School. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 1893. pp. x, 417. 


These books surely present enough variety in method. We 
have side by side the views of fifty years ago and those of to-day. 
Arnold's First and Second Latin Book, brought out in this coun- 
try by D. Appleton and Company in 1846, has not been materially 
altered by Professor Mulholland in this revision of 1893. He 
says that such an alteration was not desired, and it has, there- 
fore, not been attempted. So we have the old plan of proceeding 
from the English expression to the Latin, the old rhymes of min- 
gled English and Latin, and the arrangement of lists of words 
for conning. The editor has removed some errors and excep- 
tional Latin expressions, and has simplified the design and 
arrangement of parts of the book. It is noticeable in the Intro- 
duction, that the Roman method of pronunciation is not referred 
to, that the English and Continental methods are merely men- 
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tioned, but that the Italian method is given in detail. It thus 
seems that the book was designed for those who wish to speak 
and pronounce Latin as the Italians do. For the teacher in the 
schools, except for special reasons, the book can have but little 
interest. As early as 1851, after only six years’ use in this coun- 
try, Professor Albert Harkness deenied it necessary to remodel 
and rewrite Arnold’s First Latin Book, and adapt it to Ollendorff’s 
Method of Instruction. In the text books that have been since 
evolved from these germs, how far have both the Arnold and the 
Ollendorff disappeared! Besides, has the philological research 
of fifty years brought no fruit to Latin Accidence and Latin Syn- 
tax, so that we should desire to present them just as before ? 

In regard to Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, but little need 
be said. If the teacher desires to secure in his pupil the ability 
to write connected passages based upon the Latin authors read in 
class, this book is not adapted to his purpose, however good it 
may be in the statement of English and Latin idioms. 

The other two books are two of the most recent efforts to meet 
the wants of the teachers of to-day. ‘They differ greatly from 
each other in size, appearance and matter. Tuell and Fowler’s 
First Book in Latin gives evidence on every page of being writ- 
ten by school men for school work. The lessons are clear, sim- 
ple, compact, and brief. They usually consist of a presentation 
of form, illustrative sentences, a vocabulary of ten or twelve 
words, and Latin and English exercises of a like number of sen- 
tences. In the last half of the book, the eighteen reading lessons 
of about seventeen lines each, scattered along through the work 
and forming ten pages of matter, give in simplified form the story 
of the first book of Czesar’s Gallic War. Great pains have been 
taken to secure the mastery of the vocabulary by the systematic 
repetition of words. The scope of the book is narrow, its vocab- 
ulary contains but about seven hundred words, and its exercises 
are principally concerned with the campaigns of Cesar. The 
authors of the book have a definite purpose and they carry out 
that purpose well. 

Preble and Hull's Latin Lessons is a book of very different 
purpose and much broader scope. Its vocabulary contains four 
times as many words as that of Tuell and Fowler’s book and 
these are found in a carefully prepared dictionary of one hundred 
and forty pages with an English-Latin part of thirty-seven more ; 
while in the former book the vocabularies occupy fifteen pages 
each. Inthe remaining part of the book, Preble and Hull’s has 
only ten more pages than the other work, but it must contain 
somewhat more matter on account of the larger size of the page. 
We are interested to see how this large vocabulary is employed. 
We find special vocabularies only in the first twenty-six lessons 
and these all together contain less than two hundred and seventy- 
five words. ‘The exercises for translation are short, those from 
English to Latin not exceeding ten sentences. But in the twen- 
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ty eighth lesson, the first reading selection is introduced. It be- 
gins in the simplest language the story of the Roman people. 
There are interspersed in the remaining lessons of Part I twen- 
ty-seven such passages of about twenty lines each, principally 
concerned with Roiman history. Part II contains twenty-five 
pages of interesting extracts from Cicero, Cesar, Aulus Gellius, 
Livy and Pliny, with continuous passages for translation from 
English into Latin. Thus the large vocabulary is required by 
extensive and varied reading. 

There are many things of interest to be noted in this book, if 
space allowed. The masculine perfect passive participle is used 
as in Preble’s Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar in place 
of the supine in the parts of the verb, though why the neuter 
perfect passive participle should be used in a few iessons and even 
in a vocabulary with the masculine is not evident. Many re- 
marks through the book both in the text and in the foot notes 
are stimulating and in many ways valuable to teacher and pupils. 
It is impossible not to get some of the authors’ euthusiasm for 
real idiomatic Latin. The study of the order of Latin in the 
use of two words, of three or more words together, and cf a more 
complicated sentence, is thoroughly provided for. The book in 
the last part goes very carefully into the distinctions of syntax. 
The pupil who has thoroughly mastered this book will have con- 
siderable preparation for the intelligent reading of classical Latin 
prose, the object for which these Latin Lessous were designed. 

The question of a large or small vocabulary in an elementary 
book is still open for discussion. When reading is once begun, 
the vocabulary must increase rapidly. The question then is at 
what time shall we begin to read. If the pupil begins to read, 
almost as soon as he begins to study, as some would have him, 
his vocabulary will be quite wide before the end of the first year. 

William T. Peck, 

Classical Department, Providence High School. 


Methods of Teaching Modern Languages. ‘Thirteen papers on the 
value and on methods of modern language instruction, by some 
of the foremost teachers of the country. D.C. Heath & Co. 
Size 5x7 in. Price go cts. 


From a pedagogical standpoint this is a most instructive and a 
most important book. It fact it is almost the only one of its 
kind. Here teachers of modern languages may study the history 
of their profession in this country, and may also find it treated 
from almost all standpoints by specialists whose opinions should 
be highly respected. After considering several plans for review- 
ing the book, it has been decided to give the titles of the articles, 
with the writers’ names; and, in addition, to give a very brief 
outline of a few of the papers. Since it would be hard to select a 
few of the papers and call them the most important, the order in 
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which they stand in the book is followed in giving the outlines. 
The book should be in the library of every teacher of modern 
languages, and young teachers especially will do well to study it 
carefully. A paper on another topic, which as yet has received 
but little attention, could be very appropriately added. The sub- 
ject might be stated somewhat as follows: To what extent and 
how shall we teach the history of German Literature in college 
classes ? 


Modern Languages as a College Discipline. By PROFESSOR A. 
M. Ex.iott, Johns Hopkins University. 

Very little of this paper is spent on a real discussion of the disci- 
plinary value of the study of Modern Languages, but the most of it is 
devoted to showing the injustice of the disparagement of this branch 
of learning which has been, and to a less degree, is yet prevalent 
among the advocates of the exclusively classical idea; an idea 
that would regard Modern Languages as merely utilitarian or as 
the fad of society but would give them no place among the form- 
ative elements for developing the mind. This doctrine, while by 
no means a thing of the past, is now much less prevalent than it 
was even five years ago, when this paper was read. Professor 
Elliott claims that Modern Languages have never been tried suffi- 
ciently by scientific methods to test even their most elementary 
value as factors in intellectual growth and argues that it is unjust 
to compare them with the classics which have long received most 
careful attention by the most excellent scholars and have held a 
very prominent place in education. Modern Languages are often 
reproached for having produced no brilliant results in scholar- 
ship in this country. This is doubtless due to the fact that up to 
the present time very little chance has been given them to show 
what they can produce. ‘The time for pursuing them is cut down 
toa minimum ; a teaching force less in number and inferior in 
preparation is more generally allowed them than is allowed other 
departments. Only when they shall have a fair trial in the 
hands of well-trained, competent teachers, and when the study of 
them is given all the favor in time and position that is given to 
other subjects can we expect them to show fruits that can be com- 
pared with those of older subjects. When he comes to his real 
subject, z. ¢., the Discipline of Modern Language study, the writer 
presents a very unorthodox idea in suggesting that, for the En- 
glish speaking student, the most valuable method of language 
study would be in the line of kinship to English. He would teach 
French, as being more closely allied to English, then Italian, and 
let Latin follow. He claims that all three languages could thus 
be learned in the time now usually devoted to Latin 

Observations upon Method in the Teaching of Modern Languages. 
By PRoressor CALVIN THOMAS, University of Michigan. 

A very brief abstract, calling attention to the principal points 
discussed may be presented as follows : 
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The word method has two meanings ; one signifies a teacher’s 
entire character displaying itself in his work, the other, much 
more common, is synonymous with routine. Method in the lat- 
ter sense generally receives in pedagogical circles more respect 
and attention than it deserves. Before one should ask how he 
shall teach, there are two other questions that he should ask him- 
self. What knowledge am I seeking toimpart ? and to what end? 

In recent years we have heard much about the so-called natural 
method, which, however, is not at all new, but has been used for 
centuries. Its recent notoriety is due to the great crusade of its 
votaries against the traditional practice of the schools. In this 
method there is much that is good, but it is fundamentally faulty 
in assuming that the chief aim and object of studying a language 
is to learn to speakit. ‘There has never been any other view about 
learning to speak a language than that one must be given prac- 
tice in speaking and the earlier the better. 

Then the natural method teachers, wishing to make everything 
easy, say, ‘‘a mass of grammatical rules and forms at the outset 
renders the subject dry and uninteresting.’’ This is nonsense, 
as grammar treats of facts and laws of language and these facts 
and laws are as interesting as any others. Grammar is not a mi- 
asma from which boys and girls should be shielded. Let them 
study it and learn it well. Suppose the student does realize that 
he is working, so be it, that is what he is in school for. Healthy 
students enjoy work and most students prefer to be kept busy, 
and they have the greatest respect for the teacher who gives them 
plenty of work and insists on their doing it. There are two aims 
in teaching a modern language, one of which owing to limited 
time, must give way to the other. The important question then 
becomes, which shall have the preference. Ability to speak or 
ability to read the language. Both cannot be accomplished. 
The value of these abilities must be either practical (2. e., com- 
mercial) or educational. Professor Thomas presents several ar- 
guments to show that the first ability is valuable from neither 
standpoint, but that the second is valuable chiefly from the edu- 
cational side and therefore from the practical. 


Reading in Modern Language Study. By PROFESSOR EDWARD 
S. Joynss, University of South Carolina. 

Professor Joynes by a somewhat different argument establishes 
reading as the great object, and, in order to give more attention 
to this, advises that some objects that have heretofore received 
more or less attention be minimized. Among these he includes: 
1. Formal study of grammar. One month he regards as sufficient 
introduction to reading. After that grammar should be taught 
in connection with the reading, which henceforth, should be the 
main feature. 2. Exercises in speaking. Enough of this to 
train the tongue to accurate pronunciation, and the ear to the ap- 
preciation of the beauty and rhythm of the language is necessary ; 
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but more than this is almost utterly wasted. 3. Written composi- 
tion. Attributing large attention paid to this class of work, to 
the influence that comes from the time when every learned man 
was expected to write Latin, Professor Joynes thinks that a 
smaller amount of this kind of drill is necessary than is frequently 
given. He admits the value of writing to confirm the knowledge 
and use of grammatical forms; to teach the force of words, the 
value of position, structure, emphasis, etc. Enough of this ex- 
ercise to accomplish these results is indispensable. His criti- 
cism of composition work is that it is begun too early and is made 
too difficult. 4. Subjects of special study, as scientific grammar, 
phonetics, etymology, language, history, etc. While they are by 
no means unimportant, they should be reserved for advanced 
study. Especially for post graduates who can follow the semi- 
nary method so well outlined by Professor White of Cornell, in 
his paper read at Philadelphia in 1887. Having thus expressed 
his ideas as to the relation that should exist among these exer- 
cises, the writer next discusses the method in teaching reading 
under three heads. 1. Through translation, which should be 
clear, accurate, simple, idiomatic. An exercise which tests the 
knowledge of both idioms and which by disciplining the powers 
of insight, skill, and taste in thought and expression, gives a 
most excellent rhetorical drill in the mother tongue. 2. Without 
translation, so that the student may think and feel, if not produc- 
tively, at least receptively, in and through the foreign language. 
Only when he is able to do this can he appreciate its literature. 
When and how to teach this, however, is an unsettled pedagogi- 
cal question. 3. What to read. Editions with vocabularies, ex- 
cept for beginners should be avoided. Professor Joynes several 
times refers to ‘‘ The Art of Reading Latin,’’ by Professor Hale 
of Chicago University (Ginn & Co.,) which he regards as being 
as useful to teachers of modern languages as to teachers of Latin. 


The Natural Method. By PRoFEssor W. T. HEwErTT, Cornell 
University. 

Professor Hewett first describes the processes of the so-called 
‘** Natural Method ’’ as its advocates would present them and then 
shows thatthe term “‘ natural’’ is a misnomer, because what is natu- 
ral at one period of life is not natural at all periods. What is 
natural to a child in learning to speak is by no means natural to 
students in our schools and colleges at the time they begin the 
study of foreign language. 

Professor Hewett also maintains that the chief aim in studying 
a foreign language is not to speak it but to read its literature. 


Notes on the Teaching of French. By Prorerssor F. C. de 
SuMIcHRAST, Harvard University. 

The writer emphasizes the word “‘ notes ’’ and wishes what he 
has written to be simply notes from his own experience in 
teaching French. They are arranged under the following heads : 
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1. In general; 2. The teacher; 3. Pronunciation; 4. Ground 
work ; 5. Sight-reading ; 6. Composition, where he takes the op- 
posite view from Professor Joynes and regards composition, not 
transliteration, as an appropriate and profitable class exercise ; 
7. Memorizing ; 8. Dictation ; 9. Speaking French, where also he 
differs from the views expressed in the above-mentioned papers ; 
10. Conversation classes; 11. Classic writers z. e., a few hints as 
to what to read. 


Practical and Psychological Tests of Modern Language Study. 
By ProFeEssor A. LODEMAN, Michigan State Normal School. 

Throughout the article the writer refers to several books, essays 
etc., which are given in a list at the end of his essay and which 
make a very useful bibliography of pedagogical works on 
Modern Language teaching. 

Collegiate Instruction in the Romance Languages. By PROFES- 
soR F. M. WARREN, Adelbert College. 

After reviewing briefly the rapid advance made in the cultiva- 
tion of Modern Language study during the last two decades and 
after comparing somewhat carefully the disciplinary element in 
the study of modern languages with that of the classics, the 
writer maintains that the purpose of instruction in modern lan- 
guages is, in addition to the disciplinary element, education by 
the study of literature and the study of society and esthetics as 
portrayed in literature. This study of literature can be much 
aided by charts, photographs, etc. ‘‘ The ideal class-room is the 
one so arranged that the student, on crossing the threshold should 
find himself transported to the country and customs of the people 
whose thoughts he is studying. ”’ 

The remaining papers are, in addition to a valuable paper by 
Professor O. B. Super, the following : 


How to Use Modern Languages as a means of Mental Disci- 
pline. By Mr. E. H. Bassirr, Columbia College. 

The Teaching of French and German in our Public High Schools. 
By Mr. C. H. GRANDGENT, Director of Modern Language In- 
struction in the Boston High and Latin Schools. 

The Natural Method (explained by one of its advocates.) By 
ProFEssor C. F. KrRoEH, Stevens Institute of Technology. 

The ‘‘ Reader’’ the centre of Modern Language Teaching. By 
W. S. Maccowan, Cheltenham College, England. 

On the Use of the Foreign Language in the Class-room. By 
PRoFEssoR H. C. G. von JAGEMANN, Harvard University. 

R. W. Moore. 


Colgate University. 
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NOTES. 


The Literary Study of the Bible, by Richard G. Moulton, will soon be 
published by D. C. Heath & Co. 


Ginn & Co. announce for early publication MWorceaux Choisis D’ Alphonse 
Daudet, edited and annotated by Frank W. Freeborn, Master in the Boston 
Latin School. 


Episodes from Francois le Champi par George Sand, edited by C. Sankey, 
M.A., (Longmans, Green & Co..), is the latest in the series of Episodes from 
Modern French Authors which this firm has undertaken. The work of edi- 
tor and printer we can recommend. The story itself is one of the most de- 
lightful of George Sand’s pastoral tales. 


A very great deal of most valuable information has been put into the two 
hundred pages of Domestic Economy, by F. T. Paul, (Longmans). It grew 
out of a course of lectures the author had been in the habit of delivering at 
the Edge Hill Training College, Liverpool. The book is honestly made, 
with a good purpose, and may be read with profit no less than interest by all 
people who wish to live sensibly. 


Livre de Lecture et de Conversation, by C. Fontaine, (D. C. Heath & 
Co.), is a book which believers iu and users of the natural method in teaching 
modern languages ought, at least, to examine. It is written entirely in 
French. Its special features are great emphasis on the verbs and numerous 
questions on the subject matter which require answers and so lead to con- 
versation. There are excellent selections for reading. 


The growing of bulbs to produce flowers in their greatest perfection is a 
branch of gardening peculiar to itself, and one in which the minor yet im- 
portant details are not generally understood. In Aulbs and Tuberous- 
Rooted Plants, by C. L. Allen, (Orange Judd Co.), information is given by 
which the growing of bulbs can be made a pleasure, or a profitable industry. 
The author is a recognized authority on his subject. 


The Mark in Europe and America, by President Enoch A. Bryan, of 
Vincennes University, (Ginn & Co.), is a review of the discussion of Early 
Land Tenure prepared under the direction of the Department of Economics 


‘of Harvard University, during a year of rest from the author’s regular 


labors. Using facts which are accessible to all, the present discussion has 
been confined largely to the interpretation of these data. 


The Pilgrim in Old England, by Amory H. Bradford, D.D., (Ford, How- 
ard, & Hulbert), is a review of the history, present condition, and outlook 
of the Congregational churches of England. The substance of the book 
formed the course of Southworth Lectures for 1892 at Andever Theological 
Seminary. The work is chiefly arecord of what has been done in Old Eng- 
land by the brethren of the Pilgrims who settled New England. 


The History of the Philosophy of Pedagogics, by Charles Wesley Ben- 
nett, LL.D., (C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse), is a brief sketch contained in the 
limits of 40 pages of the outlines of pedagogical development from the Re- 
formers to Froebel. It is a good abstract or syllabus of the period, and will 
give avery fair notion of some important features in the development of 
education to those who have not time to read any one of the several good 
books on the period. 


Joan of Arc: The English Mail Coach, by Thomas De Quincy, edited 
by Professor J. M. Hart, of Cornell University, (Henry Holt & Co.), in 
Reailings for Students Series, is so admirable a piece of work on the part 


-of the editor that it might well be taken for a model. The Introduction by 


ai 
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the editor contains a life of De Quincy, a critical estimate of his place in 
literature and an analysis of his style which will not be found surpassed 
elsewhere. The notes are thoroughly good and scholarly. 

For use in his class-room in connection with the study of an annotated 
edition of Livy, Professor Rolfe, of the Universitv of Michigan, has printed 
in a handsome pamphlet the Weissenborn-Miiller text of the first book. 
Aiming to cultivate in his pupils the power of rapid reading and recognizing 
as necessary to that end the habit of accurate pronunciation, Professor Rolfe 
has everywhere indicated the quantity of the long vowels, following as an 
authority Lewis’s Elementary Latin Dictionary. The pamphlet i is published 
by Allyn & Bacon, Boston. “Price 25 cents. 

Education and Educators, by David Kay, F.R.G.S., (Bardeen), is a some- 
what curious book. A line or two of the author’s text is regularly supple- 
mented by several hundred words of foot notes. This style of composition 
does not make an agreeable book toread. The book is really a vast collec- 
tion of more or less miscellaneous notes on many things pertaining to edu- 
cation. ‘Tie real value of the book lies in the fact that these notes are care- 
fully indexed. By turning to the index, therefore, the reader has at his 
disposal a goodly number of quotations from standard authors on almost 
any subject he may have under consideration. It is a good book of educa- 
tional quotations. 

Collar’s Shorter Eysenbach, (Ginn & Co.), needs no introduction to the 
large number of teachers of German who are familiar with Collar’s Revision 
of Eysenbach’s German Grammar. ‘The present edition has been prepared 
under Mr. Collar's direction by Mrs, Clara S, Curtis, with the object of 
furnishing a book less copious in exercises and demanding less time for its 
completion, and so meets the wants of the many students of German who 
can pursue that study for one, or, at most, two years. Exercises for reading 
have been omitted in view of the numerous and excellent pieces of German 
literature suited for beginners that have appeared within the past few years. 
The aim, the method, and every essential characteristic of the larger book 
have been kept. 

Educational Labors of Henry Barnard, by Will S. Monroe, (C. W. Bar- 
deen), is a brief excellent biography of a man whom American teachers 
must always hold in highest honor. In the words of Ray Palmer “‘ perhaps 
no man in the United States has done as much to advance, direct and con- 
solidate the movement for popular education.”” He has done a work for 
which his country and coming generations ought to thank him and do 
honor to his name. His work as editor of the American Journal of Edu- 
cation, which has been characterized as the best educational journal ever 
published anywhere in any land, receives adequate attention. Every 
teacher will be the better for knowing something of Henry Barnard’s life, 
and this little volume is a very convenient and servicable means for acquir- 
ing that knowledge. 

The author of Geology, by A. J. Jukes-Brown, F.G.S., (Whittaker & Co.), 
has essayed a difficult task, to write an ‘‘ Elementary Handbook ” of geology, 
and it is brief praise to say that the work is more than usually well done. 
There is no attempt at writing down to youth, or beginners, but the main 
facts of geology are very clearly told, and with much completeness, consid- 
ering necessary brevity. The sections on aqueous rocks are samples of such 
good work. So, also, the treatment of stratification, jointing and vertical 
oscillation of land masses, subjects not often well discussed in elementary 
works. There is much judicious citation of illustrations, as, for example, 
from the Voyage of the Challenger and the Cruise of the Blake. The chap- 
ters on Historical Geology are too exclusively English to be very serviceable 
to beginners in America. The meager account of the nature, work and for- 
mer extension of glaciers is the most serious defect of the book. 

A. P. Brigham. 
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From Leach, Shewell & Sanborn comes a new edition of Horace’s Satires 
and Epistles, edited by James H. Kirkland, of Vanderbilt University. 
While the work is oh fh the well-known edition of Kiessling, the com- 
mentary does not profess to be a translation of his, and Professor Kirkland 

The 


Book II, ii, iii, iv, vii. 
Epistles, Book I, iii, v, vi, viii, xi- XV, xviii. In pat Rt the commentary is 
much more full than that of most ‘American editions and the text well 
printed. There is an introduction of twenty pages which discusses briefly 
the character of the Satires and Epistles, the language, metre, and manu- 
scripts. Altogether the volume is very attractive, aud editions of Horace 
are not so numerous as to make an addition to the list unwelcome. 

An Introduction to the Study of the Dependent, Defective and Delin- 
queut Classes, by Charles Richmond Henderson, A.M., D.D., (D. C. Heath 
& Co.), is a book of more than general value to teachers. It is coming to 
be recognized, in this country, largely through the work of Stanley Hall, 
that the student of education must be as well a student of sociology. This 
book is the result of twenty years’ experience on the author's part in actual 
contact with the classes he is studying, and of wide experience in the prac- 
tical administration of charity in its many forms. The book is prepared as 
a text-book, and covers a wide field. Very rightly does the author say that 
exhaustive bibliographies are good only for the specialist, that the general 
reader must have selected lists ; he gives, therefore, references to the best 
authorities on the various topics treated. We are not aware of any other 
book so good to give the teacher a general idea of the field covered by 
sociological studies, a field of which he cannot afford to be ignorant. 

Eutropius Books I and If, edited by Watson Caldecott, (Longmans), is 
in appearance a very attractive little book and on examination discloses the 
fact that the editor has done his work even better than the publisher. The 
vocabulary is accurate, precise, and sufficient. The maps are simple, as 
would be expected in a ‘book of the size of this, but they will be found help- 
ful and even essential in a correct reading of this history. No Latin teacher 
can give the notes any consideration without feeling that the editor possesses 
that rare quality of sympathy which enables a teacher to retrace his own 
course and know from experience at just what points the students will find 
difficulty. More than that, the needed assistance is given very judiciously 
in the form of helpful suggestions rather than in mere translations. This 
book would be a very desirable companion to the reader in classes of begin- 
ners, or it could be used with interest and profit as an exercise in sight trans- 
lations for more advanced pupils. It is much to be regretted that in the 
notes references are given only to an English grammar that is not used in 
this country. .. A. Gallup. 

To the edition of the First Six Books of the Aeneid, edited by President 
Harper and Mr. Frank D. Miller, of the University of Chicago, (American 
Book Co.), are now added the Bucolics. Inthe text of the latter the quantity 
of all long vowels has been uniformly indicated. In other respects the treat- 
ment of the text is similar to that of the Aeneid. | No pains seem to have 
been spared to make the edition attractive, but it is open to doubt whether 
the scheme of inductive study proposed is best suited to the needs of the 
young pupil as yet unacquainted with the text. Some of the suggestions in 
the commentary, too, are of doubtful value, as, for example, the long note 
on Aeneid, I. v. 568, in which the editors find ground for a Roman belief 
“that climate has to do with character.”” In the bibliography several Eng- 
lish editions of value besides Conington might have been named. The 
essay on Vergil, by Mr. F. W. H. Myers, in the Fortnightly Review, Febru- 
ary, 1879, is several times referred to without mention of the fact that it is 
accessible in a volume of classical essays published by Macmillan & Co., in 
1883. 
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It is but yesterday that we received 7he United States, an Outline of Po- 
litical History, 1492-1871, by Goldwin Smith, D.C.L., (Macmillan), and yet 
a second edition has already been demanded. Written professedly for Eng- 
lish readers mainly, the book is one that no American, lover of his country 
or of his country’s history, can be content not to know. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith has freed himself singularly from the traditions of American History 
makers, and has dared to omit, or characterize in a single brilliant phrase, 
many episodes which have hitherto been foreordained to fill at least one 
long chapter. He brought to the work almost a lifetime of sympathetic in- 
terest in the institutions of the new world republic, which has from time to 
time been manifested in notable ways. Having been a warm admirer of the 
North dnring the Civil war, he resigned the Regius professorship of history 
in Oxford in 1868 to become Professor of English and Constitutional History 
in Cornell University. Though he remained in that chair but three years, 
he stamped his personality deeply upon the growth of that institution. He 
is the most American Englishman that has ever written on our country. 
His prose style is strong, original, delightful. The history of the 
United States has been written the past decade in many veins, from many 
standpoints, and for all sorts of readers. Among all these histories, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s work forms a class by itself. It is individual in every 
phase. 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 


Teaching Ethics in the High School. By PROFESSOR JOHN DEWEY. Ed- 
ucational Review, November, 1893. 


We cannot too often protest against the assumption that if you can only 
teach a child moral rules and distinctions enough, you have somehow fur- 
thered his moral being. From the side of ethical theory, we must protest 
that all this is a caricature of the scientific method of ethics and of its sci- 
entific aims. From the standpoint of practical morals, we have to protest 
that the inculcation of moral rules is no more likely to make character 
than is that of astronomical formulae. But this is a protest only against a 
false view of morals and a false theory of ethics and not against the teach- 
ing of ethics in schools when properly conceived. Ethics, rightly con- 
ceived, is the statement of human relationships in action. In any right 
study of ethics, then, the pupil is not studying hard and fast rules of con- 
duct; he is studying the ways in which men are bound together in the 
complex relations of their interactions. To illustrate: let the teacher at 
the outset ask the pupils how they would decide, if a case of seeming mis- 
ery were presented to them, whether to relieve it and, if so, how to relieve. 
The object is not to get the pupils to arguing about the moral rules which 
should control the giving of charity, but to get them into the habit of men- 
tally constructing some actual scene of human interaction, and of consult- 
ing that for instruction as to what to do. The end of the method is the 
formation of a sympathetic imagination for human relations in action. 
Through the special situation chosen the pupil should have brought home 
to him some of the typical features of every human interaction. These 
typical features are the content of ethical theory. One of these typical 
phases is the proper place of the emotions in conduct. Another typical 
phase of all action which the pupil will be in a position to appreciate after 
carrying on for some weeks a study of this kind is that of the inter-relation 
of all individuals. These two factors of ethical action, namely, the place 
of impulse and intelligence, and the multitude of relations to be considered 
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and focused in any human action, may, I think, be taught to all youth as 
far advanced as the high-school grades. So far as the fetich of discipline, 
or the culture-value of studies is concerned, one need have no fear that the 
world of ethical activities will not afford scope for all the power of analysis, 
of interpretation and of observation, of which any pupil may be possessed. 

To this plan of ethical study as proposed by Professor Dewey, the present 
writer would suggest one amendment. Professor Dewey admits that this is 
not a study of ethics, but calls it a study of ethical relationships. Others 
might call it elementary sociology. But whatever name is given to it, we 
believe the study would be a most profitable one if pursued in connection 
with certain other studies and not made a separate study by itself. Let the 
teacher of Civil Government make it his chief aim to show the nature of 
the state, the importance of law and government for human welfare, and 
the duties of the individual to the state. Let Political Economy be so pre- 
sented as to show the nature of the industrial organism and the dependence 
of each upon the economic productiveness of all. History and Literature 
will also afford abundant opportunities for illustrating the typical phases of 
human interaction. Let all the studies that have to do with conduct be so 
taugit as to impress the pupil with their personal and vital bearing on his 
own conduct. In short if the ethical import of the preseut studies be pro- 
perly appreciated and inculcated, we shall have no need to add to our already 
over-burdeued curriculum any new study whether of ethics or of sociology. 

F.C. French. 
Colgate University. 


The Relation of Secondary to Elementary Education. G. D. DAKYNS. 
The Educational Review (London), September, 1893. 


England is, we know, the home of anomalies and they are as great in our 
system of education as anywhere else. What can be more anomalous than 
our elementary and secondary schools, standing side by side, to a large ex- 
tent teaching the same subjects, but also separated from each other by very 
marked distinctious. In England, entirely, in the past, and largely even 
now, education has been divided into ‘“‘ Elementary ”’ and ‘‘Secondary,’’ or 
‘*higher,’’ by the sociaj and not the intellectual line. ‘‘ Elementary ’’ edu- 
cation has been identified with the education of the social many, and 
“‘higher’’ education has been considered the monopoly of the social few. 
Also teachers have been split into two estranged and antagonistic bodies, 
and there has been a great waste of power, tie two schools not attending 
strictly to their own province. If we should start our system of schools on 
purely educational grounds, what would be the result? Many uncontrolled 
private schools would spring up. How can we bridge the gulf between 
elementary and higher schools? The hasty answer comes: Let the state 
do for education as a whole what has already been done. There are two 
evils which more than outweigh the advantages of such a system, namely, 
‘‘cram,’’ and the annihilation of the teacher’s independence and the nar- 
rowing of his views. State control also means uncontrolled private schools. 
It is one thing to establish state schools, and another to force parents to 
send their children to thein. 

The three objects to be obtained are: (1) To open up the highest educa- 
tion to the poorest children. (2) Tosave waste power. (3) To bring the 
whole body of teachers in touch with each other. 

The first inay be accomplished by an educational ladder, by endowments 
always bearing in mind that the step from the Secondary School to the Uni- 
versity is quite as important as the other. 

To save waste power, a hard and fast line should be drawn which the ele- 
meutary schools must not overstep. And lastly it would greatly contribute 
to bring teachers into touch with each other if there were associations 
opened to all grades of teachers. We are all members of one body with 
one common duty: the duty of educating our nation. F. T. Galpin. 
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The Study of Pedagogics. Education, October, 1893. (Supr. THomas M. 
BALLIET.) 


While pedagogics has been fighting for its position as a science, there has 
been growing in our better colleges a Secueall e expert scholarship on the 
part of professors. But that pedagogy has a place in the education of 
teachers for elementary schools, is not so generally recognized. Superin- 
tendent Balliet maintains its importance in both phases. What ought to be 
the main lines of work in a course in pedagogy for teachers in elementary 
schools, and what degree of importance relatively should be assigned to 
each? The foundation is knowledge of empirical and experimental psy- 
chology, ‘‘the newer psychology of to-day ;” next comes the study of chil- 
dren, and following these courses, a careful stu: dy of the best methods of 
teaching. The last ought to be an application of preceding psychological 
study to the details of actual teaching. The development of ‘‘ methods,” 
a term sometimes contemptuously used, aud devices from a sound psy chol- 
ogy and pedagogy, is neither easy nor unimportant. This study must be 
supplemented by experiment in the way of practice teaching in the school 
room; college courses of pedagogy, to be efficient, should establish model 
or practice scho< als, in which the student may observe actual teaching and 
gain experience from personal effort. In coileges, the history of education 
should be included in pedagogy, as a basis for broader and truer knowledge 
of educational problems and tendencies in educational thought. When 
limited time, as in Normal Schools, compels a choice between comparative 
study of systems of education, and the thorough study of applied psychol- 
ogy and of methods of teaching, choose the latter ; the other phase can be 
profitably studied by later reading and travel. 

As the history of medicine is subordinated in medical schools to actual 
study of modern medical science, so the history of education ought always 
to be subordinated to actual study of modern educational thought and prac- 


tice. 
A. W. Risley. 


State Education of Frenchwomen, Open letter in the Century, October, 
1893. By THEODORE STANTON. 


When Louis Philippe came to the throne more than half of the male and 
over three-quarters of the female working class of France could not read. 
It was not till 1833 that Guizot succeeded in establishing state primary 
schools, and even then only for boys; and not till 1867 that French girls 
were treated, in this respect, with equal justice. To-day elementary instruc- 
tion is rapidly on the increase among French girls. Furthermore, the 
scholarships accorded in 1892 in superior primary classes show that in 
France, as is often the case elsewhere, girls stand higher that boys in school 
work. A somewhat similar result was reached in the competitive examina- 
tion for the the aggrégation—a very high and difficult degree to obtain—in 
living languages, the women being a little more successful than the men. 

But the establishment and growth of state secondary instruction for 
women is, perhaps, the most notable event in the history of female educa- 
tion in France. Prior to 1878 secondary instruction was very poor and ver. 
scarce, and was exclusively in the hands of the Church and private indi- 
viduals, It was not till 1878 that M. Camille Sée secured the passage of a 
bill which empowered the state to take upon itself the secondary education 
of girls. The first girls’ lycée was opened in 1881, though boys’ lycées 
dated from the days of the first empire. Now there are about thirty, nearly 
as many colléges, and some sixty cours. A French /ycée may be likened to 
our best high “schools. A collége is an inferior lycée, supported mainly by 
the departinent. A cours is supported by fees, and is less complete and 
more independent of the state than the lycée or collége. The whole number 
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of girls receiving state secondary education of every kind was, in 1892, 
12,697. The lycées are growing in popularity, and have developed most 
rapidly in Paris. 

The curriculum of the lycées embraces morals, the French language, 
reading aloud, and at least one living tongue; ancient and modern litera- 
ture; geography and cosmography; the history of France and general 
history ; arithmetic, and the elements of geology, chemistry, physics, and 
natural history ; hygiene, domestic economy, sewing, the elements of com- 
mon law, drawing, music, and gymnastics. The course of study covers five 
years. ‘‘The results have surpassed our hopes,” said M. Sée in 1889. One 
of these results was the establishment of the admirable Normal Schools,one 
at Fontenay-aux-Roses, the other at Sévres ; the latter is the counterpart of 
the famous Paris Ecole Normale for men. 

Progress may be reported also in the domain of higher or university edu- 
cation. The number of Frencliwomen pursuing studies in the universities 
is steadily on the increase, a result due in large measure to the existence of 
girls’ lycées. A leading Paris paper (See Zemps, Februry 10, 1892) said: 
‘‘It would seem, therefore, that women have definitely conquered a place 
in our universities. It is a revolution in our country accomplished pacific- 
ally, while women have been knocking in vain for years at the doors of Ger- 
man universities.’’? The report of M. Sée on his own bill in 1879, and several 
other volumes—some of them quite rare—bearing on woman’s education in 
France, and used in the preparation of Mr. Stanton’s admirable letter, of 
which we have given a summary, have been deposited in the library of 
Cornell University. In the report the account of female education in the 
United States comes first and opens with these words: ‘‘ No country began 
earlier nor has done more or better than the American republic.”’ 


O. B. Rhodes. 


Diminution of Reverence. Youth. By CHARLES WAGNER. Translated 
from the French by ERNEST REDWOOD. pp. 113-117. 


I note, especially, in the word of this youth two things from which con- 
clusions may properly be drawn, namely, their treatment of their parents 
when old, and their treatment of women. I regret to say that examples of 
cynicism in acts and words, of depravity of manners, and of contempt for 
women abound. Disrespect and ingratitude to parents, even when poverty 
does not mitigate the offence, are so common that at certain moments of 
depression one might declare that there was complete moral decay. And 
here we may note toward both women and parents a lessening of respect 
everywhere. 

A man’s respect increases or decreases with his conception of his own 
dignity. The more a man is worth in his own eyes, the more willingly does 
he respect man or institutions which personify human nature and society. 
When he has lost faith in his higher self, in his worth as a moral beiug,—in 
his soul, in short,—he loses the basis of respect. Nothing appears worthy of 
reverence. His view of the world is distorted by this meutal lack. We are 
here face to face with a serions fact. . . . 

Whence comes this lack of respect which afflicts our vouth so sorely? It 
comes from pernicious examples set by those in high places. It comes from 
corrupt instructors,—those professors of nothingness and earth, great and 
small, whose doctrines have filtered through thousands of crevices into the 
hearts of the masses. It comes from the retailers of scandais and calumni- 
ators by profession, who are urgent to discover a thief, an assassin, or at least 
a hypocrite in every man who is prominent from his position or his talent. 
There is a work more dangerous than to demoralize the principles of the 
people, or to cast ridicule on holy and venerable things, or to sully the im- 
agination with impure literature,—it is to destroy its belief in honesty, in 
disinterestedness, in all virtue ; and in this respect an enormous amouut of 
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disintegration has been accomplished. Personal influence has been increased 
to immeasurable proportions by the propaganda of the cheap press. . 

But this is not all. When reverence takes flight, confidence disappears 
also. The people of to-day, and the youth of the people, distrust every one 
and everything, even those chance educators who have perverted their 
minds. There was a time not far back, when all that was printed, whether 
placard, proclamation, or newspaper, was read and believed in as gospel. 
But confidence is killed by abuse. The people have been so often deceived 
that, for a large number, novels and print have one value. This is skeptic- 
ism, and in one of its worst forms. Youth has inherited this skepticism. 
The precious link between those who ought to teach and direct and those 
who have need to be taughit is thus broken ; and the great majority of youth, 
left to itself, lives on without belief, principles, or confidence in man to 

uide it. 

One of the conseqnences of this state of mind is a lack of cohesion, which 
shows itself in the direction of their most serious interests. It would, for 
instance, have been natural to see the youth of the people interested as one 
man in social questions. What we do see is rather the opposite of this. 
The majority do not interest themselves at all. The minority only are en- 
thusiastic ; but it is rare for even them to rise above questions of party or of 
material interest. There are but a chosen few who understand that disci- 
pline, esprit de corps, and sacrifice are the indispensable moral forces of all 
progress, even though economic. ‘The social education of the youth of the 
people is in its rudimentary stage. Our educated youth can do yeoman 
service here, if the heart and the disposition are not lacking. : 


SOME RECENT EDUCATIONAL ARTICLES. 


Undergraduate Life at Oxford. By Richard Harding Davis, Harper's 
Magazine, Oct., 1893. A pleasing sketch of the desipere in loco side of 
Oxford life. 


Coeducation in the West. By Jane Cooper Sinclair. Notes and Com- 
ments. The North American Review, Oct., 1893. Rather unfavorable to 
coeducation. The scholarship of the girls, however, is asserted to be y 
to that of the boys. 0. 


The Pratt Institute. By James R. Campbell. Jdid. An excellent illus- 
trated article on ‘‘a collection of schools’’—with an aggregate of nearly 
4,000 students—‘‘each complete in itself, but all auxiliary in the common 
task of helping man to help himiself.’’ O. B. R. 


Substitutes for the Extinct Apprentice System. Topics of the Time, 
Century, Oct., 1893. The substitutes are trade schools, in which we lag be- 
hind the civilized world. France, Germany, England, in fact all European 
countries have systems of industrial education. O. B. R- 


The Scientific Method with Children. Henry L. Clapp. bid. 
The Permanent Power of Creek Poetry. R.C.Jebb. Atlantic, October. 


Books and Readers in Public Libraries. C. B. Tillinghast. Forum, Sept., 
1893. 

The Technical School and the University. Francis A. Walker. Adlantic, 
September. 


An Argument for Vertical Handwriting. Joseph V. Witherbee. Popular 
Science Monthly, November. 
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The Pay of American College Professors. Dr. W. R. Harper, President 
University of Chicago. Forum, Sept., 1893. 


Zeitschrift fiir die dsterreichischen Gymnasien. 28 July, 1893. 
Randbemerkungen zu Homer. Von J. La Roche. 


Central-Organ fiir die Interessen des Realschulwessens. 
Formal sprachliche Bildung dureh den Unterricht in der Muttersprache, 
Formal logische Bildung durch den Unterricht in der Mathematik, Von 
Direktor Dr. VOlcker in SchOnebeck a. d. Elbe, (Fortsetzung). 


Pidagogisches Archiv. August, 1893. 

Kinder-Individualitaten und Kinderfehler, (‘‘ K6lnische Zeitung,’ vom 
11 Dec. 1892, vom I Jan., vom 12 Feb. und vom Ig Marz, 1893). 
Die Anlage von Spielplatzen fir die Jugend (KOlnische Zeitung, 15 Nov. 
1891). 

Zu der Besprechung von Madel, die wichtigeren Dreiecksaufgaben aus 
der ebenem Trigonomietrie. 

30 Versammlung des Vereins Rheinischer Schulmanner in KO6ln, 

Aufforderung zum Ejintritt in den Verein fiir Schulreform. 

Deutche Mathematiker-Vereinigung. 

Der Ueberfluss an Studierenden vor 100 Jakren. 


Zeitschrift fiir lateinlose hohere Schulen. August, 1893. 

Allgemeine wiirttembergische Reallehrer Versanmlung zu Stuttgart. 
Von Reallelirer Bessler in Ludwigsburg. 

Bemerkungen zum Kruppschen Katalog fiir die Chicago Ausstellung. 
Von Direktor Dr. Holzmiiller. 

Geistige Arbeitsvergeudung im hoheren Unterrichtswesen. Von Dr. T. 
Adrian in Stavenhagen in M. Zeitschrift fiir lateinlose Lohere Schulen. 
July, 1893. 

Die stereometrische Unterricht in der Untersekunda. Von Oberlehrer 
Presler. Vortrag, gehalten in der Marzsitzung des mathematischen Ve- 
reins zu Hanover. 

Ein auslandisches Urtheil tiber Dr. Holzmiiller’s ‘‘Kampf um die 
Schulreform.” 

Ueber Wahrungszahlen und Anwenduug der Osterreichischen Subtrak- 
tionsmethode bei mehrsortigen Zahlen. Von A. Krause. Oberlebrer, 
Cottbus. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 
ENGLAND. 
The Journal of Education, London, September 1, 1893. 


The issue of the Annual Report of the Education Department was fol- 
lowed, after a few days’ interval, by the Vice-President’s statement in the 
House of Commons. The facts are interesting, as seen through the clear 
medium of an official document, and still more interesting as coloured by 
Mr. Acland’s personality—his satisfaction and regret, his hopes and aspira- 
tions. There are, at present, two special points on which observers look 
for full information—the effect of the Dyke Code with its new spirit of 
freedom and trust, and the effect of the abolition (or reduction) of fees. 
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On the latter point the report is silent, but Mr. Acland was able to inform 
his hearers that there had been a steady improvement in the quality of the 
education given. It was becoming less mechanical and more intelligent. 


Mr. Acland went to the root of the matter when he said that the great 
object before them was not merely knowledge, but character. How 
children learn is even more important than what they learn. One fact ac- 
quired in such a way as to develop the faculties is more profitable than the 
words of ten facts got by rote, just as one grain thrown into the earth is 
more productive than ten put intoa bag. Mr. Acland, of course, knows, 
but 1t is necessary to remind some people that the function of a school is 
not merely the formation of character, and to remind others that it is 
not merely the imparting of knowledge. A school does not deserve the 
name unless it forms character, by imparting knowledge. The fact that 
it makes its pupils high-minded cannot be considered as sufficient excuse 
if it should happen to leave them empty-minded. 


Before the issue of the Dyke Code, if only one ‘‘class-subject ’’ was taken 
it was bound to be English. If two were taken, English must be the first, 
and geography (or geography in the lower and history in the upper 
standards) the second. Now that the choice is practically unrestricted, and, 
under the head of elementary science, many alternate schemes are pro- 
vided, we are sorry to see the teachers have taken little advautage of the 
new liberty granted them. The present returns show only 788 schools tak- 
ing ‘‘elementary science,’’ while English has been taken in 18,175, 
geography in 13,485, needlework in 7,655, and history in 1,627. The fact is 
that the dead weight of the old code crushed all the elasticity out of a good 
many teachers. 


CANDIDATES. 


What can be done with well-prepared candidates is shown by the London 
colleges which such candidates chiefly enter. Last year 18 Battersea, 21 St. 
Marks, and 36 Borough Road students passed University examinations, 
while the number of former students who, continuing their studies after 
leaving college, passed such examinations is very much larger. ‘‘ Thirty 
years ago,’”’ says Mr. Oakeley, ‘‘the notion that any considerable number 
could pass University examinations would have been thought almost Iudi- 
crous ; our present experience leads to the belief that in a few years it will 
be the exception not to do so at the great London colleges.” 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


Professor Jebb’s inaugural lecture at the Cambridge Summer Meeting of 
Extensionists was a brilliant performance We are glad to find that the 
subsidization of University Extension will have Professor Jebb’s support. 
We have more than once urged the justice of the claim, though we cannot 
endorse all the lecturer’s arguments. ‘‘ Elementary education,” he tells us 
“unless crowned by something higher, is not only barren, but may be dan- 
gerous. It is not well to teach our democracy to read unless we also teach 
it tothink.” ‘This seems to us nothing but a revival of the old Popeian fal- 
lacy about drinking deep or not tasting, and the primary teachers who were 
present must have mentally protested agaiust the implication that they 
taught nothing but the three R’s. Sound learning, however elementary, 
is neither barren nor dangerous. It is likely, indeed, to fade away and bear 
no fruit, unless nurtured and stimulated, and this stimulation the University 
lecturer is well fitted to supply. And as Professor Jebb well remarked, he 
may himself by his converse with the active workers of the nation learn 
even more than he teaches. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


The most active of all forms of education at the present moment is that 
of technical instruction. It has begun operation in the counties, it has paved 
its way in the towns, and the appointinent of an educational adviser (Dr. 
Garnett) to the Technical Instruction Board of the London County Council 
is the preliminary to decisive measures being taken in London. ‘‘ We are 
ou the eve of a complete reconstruction of an important part of our educa- 
tional system.’’ The most remarkable point in connexion with modern ed- 
ucation is that secondary education has remained in such a parlous condi- 
tion, while first elementary and then teclinical education have moved ahead 
by leaps and bounds. ‘The only education worth writing about to Ascham 
and Mulcaster was secondary education. Yet it is a mistake to suppose that 
the idea of technical education is of mushroom growth. In 1651 Samuel 
Hartlib wrote ‘An Essay for Advancement of Husbandry-Learning.”? In 
that essay he proposes the establishment of a College of Husbandry and the 
‘taking in’’ of pupils and apprentices. ‘‘If the least part,’’ savs he, ‘‘ of 
all Industrie is highly improved by Collegiall Institution and Education, 
how much more may the chief part, and, as it were, the very root of all 
wealth, be advanced to perfection by theirmeans?’’ Sir Wm. Petty schemed 
his ‘‘Gymnasium Mechanicum, or College of Tradesmen ;’’ and in 1696 the 
Quaker, John Bellers, wrote his ‘‘ Proposals for raising a College of Industry 
of all useful Trades and Husbandry, with a profit to the rich and a plentiful 
living to the Poor.’’ Yet the newer methods seem to favor rather the old 
plan of the itinerant writing master. Meanwhile, the title of Hartlib’s book 
suggests his predecessor—‘‘that noble Advancer of Learning.’’ Bacon’s 
Proem to Book II of the ‘“ Advancement of Learning,” mutatis mutandis, 
would serve as an argument for secondary education. Hartlib is receiving 
attention ; is Bacon not to have his (very late) turn? 

O. B. R. 
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